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THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION AND NEW- 
CHURCH PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue theory of evolution has sometimes been associated 
with the names of Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace as if originated by them. But they only made import- 
ant contributions to it, notably in reference to the relations 
of species. To Darwin particularly belongs the doctrine 
expressed by the title of his famous book, “The Origin of 
Species by Means of Natural Selection, or the Survival of 
the Fittest in the Struggle for Life.” This doctrine was 
stated and elaborated so forcibly by him as to command 
wide attention in the scientific world, and for a season it 
obscured the great principle of evolution itself, of which it 
‘was only an aspect and hypothetical part. | 

The first word in the title of the book was not well 
chosen—the word “origin.” For Darwin himself and his 
followers admit in terms, although they seem frequently to 
ignore it, that the theory of evolution cannot explain the 
origin of anything. Its only province is to explain the 
method by which things already existing unfold or develop. 
“The Development of Species,” then, would have been a 
more intelligible title for Darwin’s book and doctrine. If 
this limited field of the theory of evolution could have been 
kept in mind, it would have been less misleading, and its 
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own evolution would have been more direct and successful. 
The valuable work of Darwin and his followers has been 
complicated and clouded by vain attempts to explain the 
origin of species, and even, as in the case of Haeckel, of the 
universe. 

The theory of evolution has arisen, as the Century Dic- 
tionary says, in opposition to the old doctrine of creationism, 
or the theory that all living things have been created at 
some time substantially as they now exist. This view was 
based upon a literal interpretation of the first chapter of 
Genesis, that the Creator spoke the heavens and the earth, 
and all that in them is, into existence in six ordinary days, 
and that they have continued substantially the same ever 
since. The discoveries of modern science, especially in 
geology and embryology, have made this view untenable, 
and have given us the theory of evolution instead. Evolu- 
tion teaches that the heavens and the earths, and all things 
therein, have been created by series of progressive changes, 
or growths, through long periods, which have been symbol- 
ized by the creative days. This is in accordance with the 
- philosophy of the New Church. | 

Mr. Wallace, in his recent work entitled, “The Wonder- 
ful Century,” briefly sketches his view of the history of this 
theory. He says :— 

In the eighteenth century Buffon, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, and the poet, 
Goethe, suggested this theory. Earlyin the nineteenth century Laplace 
explained his views of the evolution of the stellar universe and of the 
solar and planetary systems in his nebular hypothesis. At about the 
same time Lamarck published his “ Philosophie Zoologique,” containing 
an elaborate exposition of his theory of the progressive development 
of animals and plants. In 1844, in his “ Vestiges of the Natural His- 
tory of Creation,” Robert Chambers set forth with much caution the 
doctrine of progressive development resulting from an “impulse which 
was imparted to the forms of life, advancing them in definite lines by 
generation, through grades of organization, terminating in the highest 
plants and animals.” The reasonableness of this view was urged, and 
it was shown how much better it agreed with the various facts of nature 
and with the geographical distribution of animals and plants, than the 
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idea of the special creation of each distinct species. In February, 
1855, Alfred Russel Wallace wrote in Annals of Natural History: 
“ Every species has come into existence coincident both in space and 
time with a pre-existing, closely allied species.” In February, 1858, he 
had worked out the theory of natural selection, or the survival of the 
fittest, but found that Charles Darwin had reached the same theory in 
1844. But the work of both was made public together in July, 1858. 


In 1763 Emanuel Swedenborg published a work entitled, 
“ Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and the 
Divine Wisdom,” which gives the New-Church philosophy 
of creation. The three kingdoms of nature — mineral, vege- 
table, and animal — are regarded as forms of use ascending to 
man in orderly and progressive series of unfolding or devel- 
opment. Here we have anticipated by nearly a century the 
true essence of the theory of evolution. There is not time 
to go into the particulars of what is there set forth. Let it 
suffice to quote a single comprehensive paragraph :— 


The uses of all created things ascend by degrees from ultimates to 
man, and through man to God the Creator, from whom they had their 
origin. UUtimates,as has been said above, are all and everything of the 
mineral kingdom, which are material substances of various kinds, as 
stony, saline, oily, mineral, and metallic substances, covered over with 
earth, consisting of vegetable and animal matters reduced to the finest 
powder ; in these resides the end, and also the beginning, of all the uses 
which are from life; the end of all uses is the endeavor (conatus) to 
produce them, and the beginning is the power acting from that endeavor 
(conatus). These are the mineral kingdom. J/edia¢es are all and every- 
thing of the vegetable kingdom, which are grasses and herbs of all 
kinds, plants and shrubs of all kinds, and trees of all kinds. The uses 
of these are for all and everything of the animal kingdom, as well im- 
perfect as perfect; they nourish them, delight them, and vivify them; 
they nourish their bodies with their materials, delight their senses with 
their taste, smell, and beauty, and vivify their affections. An endeavor 
(conatus) is in them to do these things from life. Primaries are all and 
everything of the animal kingdom; the lowest in this kingdom are 
called worms and insects, the middle, birds and beasts, and the supreme, 
men; the lowest for the use of the middle, and the middle for the use 
of the supreme. Thus the uses of all created things ascend in order 
from ultimates to man, who is the first in order. (n. 65.) 
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The theory of evolution of species as set forth by Darwin 

and Wallace depends upon the law of development by use. 
In his “Origin of Species,” in the chapter « on “Laws of 
Variation,” Darwin says : — 

I think there can be no doubt that use in our domestic animals has 
strengthened and enlarged certain parts, and disuse diminished them; . 
and that such modifications are inherited. Under free nature, we have 
no standard of comparison by which to judge of the effects of long- 
continued use or disuse, for we know not the parent forms; but many 
animals possess structures which can be best explained by the effects of 
disuse. (Origin of Species, Vol. I., p. 105.) 


A century earlier Swedenborg wrote : — 


This may be further illustrated from the uses and members of the 
body; it appears as if the members and organs are before, and that 
their uses are after, for the former are first presented to the eye, and are 
also known before the uses; nevertheless the use is prior to the mem- 
bers and organs, inasmuch as these latter are from uses, and thus 
formed according to uses, yea, use itself forms them and adapts them 
to itself; unless this were the case, all and each of the things apper- 
taining to man would in no wise conspire so ‘unanimously to one. 
(Heavenly Arcana, 4926.) 


A great deal more on this subject, and upon the opera- 
tions of heredity, is to be found in the writings of Sweden- 
borg. It would be interesting to learn to what extent they 
have suggested and influenced the formulation of the theory 
of evolution. Buffon was a contemporary of Swedenborg, 
although nineteen years younger, and Goethe was a reader 
of his writings. 

Ernst Haeckel, the acknowledged successor of Charles 
Darwin as the leader of the materialistic school of evolution, 
in his recent book, entitled, “The Riddle of the Universe,” 
makes the fundamental fact and starting point of evolution 
the Nebular Theory, suggested, as he says, by Immanuel 
Kant in 1755, and developed and explained by Laplace in 
1796. We know, however, that in 1734, when Kant was 
only a lad ten years of age, Swedenborg published an elab- 
orate scientific work, the Principia, in which the nebular 
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theory is fully brought out in text and plates. This work, 
as Dr. T. F. Wright tells us in the New-Cuurcnu Review, 
January, 1901, was reviewed by the learned journals of the 
day, and could not have escaped the knowledge of Kant 
and Laplace. | 

Here the theory of evolution in its first principles is found 
in direct relation with New-Church philosophy. The old 
doctrine of the sun, moon, and stars, created instantly on 
the fourth day to revolve around the earth, is supplanted by 
the doctrine of the sun as a central sphere of pure fire, or 
. energy, giving birth to its planets as children, spheres of 
nebulz revolving about it, and ever dependent upon it for 
life, or kinetic energy ; gradually cooling, crusted, and crys- 
talized, and covered with seas and lands; then vegetables 
appear, first in sea-weeds and simple, lowly forms, but grad- 
ually growing complex, elaborate, beautiful, until crowned 
with stately trees; and in the meantime the simplest forms 
of animal life, from ‘one-celled to many-celled, and from 
worms, fishes, insects, reptiles, and birds, to the beasts ; and 
finally, when the earth is ready and furnished to be a suit- 
able home, man completes the ascending series of creation. 
This, in brief outline, is the theory of evolution, taught and 
confirmed by geology, as it reads the history of creation, 
written by the finger of the Creator upon the stone forma- 
tions of the earth, in the beautiful hieroglyphs of the fossil 
remains of past ages. And as we recall the use that is 
made of the doctrine of the macrocosm and the microcosm 
in New-Church philosophy, the great universe epitomized in 
the little universe of the individual, we are impressed with 
the significance of the confirmation found by evolutionists 
in the story told by the embryo of man’s progress from two 
cells, or seeds, made one, unfolding through all the periods 
of animal creation, from the gastrula to the infant, from 
moneron to man. 

But New-Church philosophy has a great advantage over 
the ordinary study of evolution, in its recognition of the 
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distinction between continuous and discrete degrees. The 
law of continuous degrees alone seems to be recognized by 
the theory of evolution. Leslie Stephen says: “ Evolu- 
tionist theories mean a systematic application of the law of 
continuity to every department of thought.” And Haeckel 
carries this to its logical conclusion in his monistic philos- 
ophy when he makes the vegetable and animal kingdoms up 
to and including man, body and soul, nothing more than the 
result of a continuous unfolding of matter from the single 
primal cell. | 

But Henry Drummond catches a glimpse of an evolution 
by a discrete degree when he writes : — 


The development of the spiritual from the natural man is not a case 
of simple evolution. The natural character does not simply grow bet- 
ter and better until a pitch of excellence is reached such as finally de- 
serves the distinguishing name of spirituality. Spirituality and morality 
differ qualitatively as well as quantitatively. .. . The transition is se- 
cured just as in the case of atoms passing from the first to the second 
kingdom [from the inorganic or mineral to the organic, or vegetable and 
animal] by means of something not inherent in the lower kingdom, but. 
communicated. - (The New Evangelism, p. 127.) 


Discrete degrees are generally used, but not recognized 
as different from continuous, by the theory of evolution in 
passing from the inorganic to the organic. And they should 
also be used doubtless in passing from genus to genus, if 
not also from species to spécies, in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. They certainly exist between parent and off- 
spring, even during gestation, with the placentals. 

This distinction of degrees, which is so sadly needed in 
the theory of evolution, was set forth clearly by Sweden- 
borg more than a century ago. He says: — 

The knowledge of degrees is as it were the key to open the causes of 
things, and enter into them ; for without it, the objects and subjects of 
both worlds appear so general (umzvoca) as to seem to have nothing in 
them but what is seen with the eye; when nevertheless this, respectively 


to the things which lie interiorly concealed, is as one to thousands, yea, 
to myriads. The interior things which lie hid can by no means be dis- 
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covered, unless degrees be understood; for exterior things advance to 
interior things, and these to inmost, by degrees; not by continuous de- 
grees, but by discrete degrees. The gradual lessenings or decreasings 
from grosser to finer, or from denser to rarer, are called continuous 
degrees. But discrete degrees are entirely different; they are in the 
relation of prior, posterior, and postreme, or of end, cause, and effect. 
These degrees are called discrete, because the prior is by itself, the 
posterior is by itself, and the postreme is by itself; yet taken together 
they make one. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 184.) 


It is the inability to make these distinctions which baffles 
modern evolutionists at every step in the effort to under- 
stand the real origin of anything. As F. W. Headley says 
in his book just published, on “The Problems of Evolu- 
tion” :— 


It is worth while to pause and reflect upon how much, or how little, 
theories of evolution attempt to explain. They are all more or less 
mechanical theories of life, that undertake to tell us how the develop- 
ment of the complex from the simple came about. . . . Granting life 
as a fact, and granting a tendency in living things to vary, there are 
conditions that confine the flood of life within definite channels and 
which have made the organic world what it is. All this is of the very 
greatest interest, but it still leaves life itself a mystery beyond our 
comprehension. It simply pushes the mystery farther and farther back. 
Thus it is not now the colors of the butterfly, the legs of the antelope, 
or the brain of man, that most excite our wonder. It is the single, 
minute cell from which every individual however complex has grown; 
it is the one-celled organism from which all the higher forms of life 
have been evolved. (pp. 38, 39.) 


This is the problem against which the students of evolu- 
tion have now come as against a wall of absolute darkness 
and mystery. It is the problem of seeds, the solution of 
which Swedenborg alone has given by means of a knowl- 
edge of continuous and discrete degrees. 

The old idea from the letter of the Scriptures was that 
each plant and animal created instantaneously at the begin- 
ning had its seed within itself which would reproduce its 
own kind in all succeeding generations. Haeckel says :— 
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As it was thought that the outline of the entire organism, with all its 
parts, was present in the egg, the ovary of the embryo had to be sup- 
posed to contain the ova of the following generation; these again the 
ova of the next, and so on, ad infinitum / On that basis the distin- 
guished physiologist Haller calculated that God had created together, 
six thousand years ago—on the sixth day of His creational labors — 
the germs of 200,000,000,000 men, and ingeniously packed them all in 
the ovary of our venerable mother Eve. Even the gifted philosopher 
Leibnitz fully accepted this conclusion, and embodied it in his monadist 
theory. (The Riddle of the Universe, p. 55.) 


The biologist looks through his microscope at a tiny ened 
of matter—a minute sac of protoplasm. From anything 
that he sees he cannot tell whether it is capable of develop- 
ing into a dog, a horse, ora man. He cannot tell whether 
it will be male or female. Later he may see four folds 
lying one above another, which are the rudiments of the 
four chief systems of organs —the nervous, muscular, vas- 
cular, and alimentary. Still he cannot tell from this to 
which species or sex of mammals it belongs. And so he 
may watch the process of evolution as each part and organ 
forms in its right place and relation to all the others — each 
of the two hundred bones for the inner skeleton, of the 
three hundred muscles to control their movements; the 
groups of ganglionic cells for the marvelous structure of 
the brain ; the teeth in their proper places in the jaws; the 
eyes, the nose, the ears, the heart, the lungs, the glands for 
digestion and nutrition, and the reproductive organs —all 
this wonderful process of evolution can be observed, but 
the evolutionist cannot tell how it all comes about. Robert 
Chambers attributes it to an “impulse imparted to the forms 
of life,” doubtless meaning by the Creator. Lamarck calls 
it an appetency, or impulse, imparted from within, modified 
by conditions of environment from without; and, while 
Darwin rejected Lamarck’s theories, and laid more stress 
upon what he calls natural selection, operating under inherit- 
ance and environment, for the survival of the fittest, yet 
he does not ignore the Creator giving and guiding this 
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impulse from within, and possibly the sequence of events 
without, for he says: — 


I am aware that the conclusions arrived at in this work will be de- 
nounced by some as irreligious; but he who denounces them is bound 
to show why it is more irreligious to explain the origin of man as a dis- 
tinct species by descent from some lower form, through the laws of 
variation and natural selection, than to explain the birth of the individ- 
ual through the laws of ordinary reproduction. The birth both of 
the species and of the individual are equally parts of that grand se- 
quence of events, which our minds refuse to accept as the result of 
blind chance. The understanding revolts at such a conclusion, whether 
or not we are able to believe that every slight variation of structure, 
the union of each pair in marriage, the dissemination of each seed, 
and other such events, have all been ordained for some special purpose. 
(The Descent of Man, p. 607.) 


And even Haeckel, who declares himself a materialistic 
pantheist, believes in this impulse from within matter, and 
therefore from within every cell and seed. He says :— 


There is always this fundamental contradiction between them, that 
in theism God is opposed to nature as an ¢xtramundane being, as crea- 
ting and sustaining the world, and acting upon it from without, while 
in pantheism God, as an intramundane being, is everywhere identical 
with nature itself, and is operative within the world as “force” or 
“energy.” (The Riddle of the Universe, p. 288.) 


Here, where one would least expect it, the theory of evo- 
lution strikes nearest, in its vital and fundamental relation, 
to New-Church philosophy. Here evolution in its extreme 
of materialism, in. utter spiritual blindness, comes face to 
face with the fundamental verity of creation as taught in 
the New Church, and shows that it cannot make another 
step of progress in this direction until its eyes are opened 
to a knowledge of the great doctrine of discrete degrees. 

-This impulse which every student of evolution is finally 
compelled to recognize as underlying all natural phenomena 
of change and progress, is the conatus or endeavor which 
Swedenborg attributes to everything, and which he shows 
to be spiritual, and in its origin divine. He teaches of the 
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endeavor which is in all things of the mineral kingdom to 
produce and sustain the vegetable and animal kingdoms, or 
as evolutionists would say, “the impulse of the inorganic 
to produce the organic.” He teaches of the endeavor which 
is in the vegetable kingdom to produce and sustain the 
animal, and in the animal to produce and sustain man. And 
he explains it all as the operation of the love and wisdom 
of the Lord, through the descending discrete degrees of 
the spiritual world, and of the natural, into the ultimates 
of creation, the mineral kingdom; and then through the 
ascending discrete degrees of the natural world and the 
spiritual. The purpose of this divine endeavor is to create 
man in His own image and likeness, and unite him to Him- 
self in eternal life as His own child. The ordinary evolu- 
tionist is blind to all this underlying series of causes. He 
sees and studies only the phenomena of them as of one 
general impulse, marking its ascent chiefly in the three 
kingdoms of nature. 

_ But, as I have said, a point has now been reached which 
is full of interest and in closest contact with New-Church 
philosophy, namely, the study of the cells, among which are 
the seeds, in which all plant and animal life begins this 
visible process of evolution. 

Swedenborg teaches that these cells, or seeds, are always 
formed in the mineral kingdom, the kingdom of gases, of 
ethers, where the three atmospheres of the sun terminate, 
and by coming to rest form what is commonly called matter, 
or what natural science calls ponderable matter. 

Haeckel and his school are now studying with intense 
interest at this very point. “The Vogt Theory” is that 
the primitive force of the world is in a simple, primitive 
substance or ether, which fills the infinity of space with an 
unbroken continuity. Its inherent tendency is to conden- 
sation, or contraction, which produces infinitesimal centers 
of condensation, or atoms of ponderable matter, which are 
endowed with sensation and will of the lowest grade, but 
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‘capable of evolving into the highest. Thus cells and seeds 
are formed in the mineral kingdom as the first step of evo- 
lution from the inorganic. 

Here we find an approach to the philosophy of the New 
Church, although groping in the darkness of materialism. 
If the veil could only be lifted, as it was for Swedenborg, by 
means of a knowledge of discrete degrees, these scientists 
might see that the love and wisdom of the Lord going forth 
to create is at the center of every sphere of the spiritual, 
and therefore of the natural universé, whether examined by 
the telescope or microscope; that it is His sensation and 
will, of the highest instead of the lowest grade, which oper- 
ates at the inmost center of every atom of suns and ethers 
and planets, and that it appears low and inanimate and in- 
organic only by being far removed from Him by one dis- 
crete degree of end, cause, and effect after another, until 
it reaches its ultimate condition in matter, which of itself 
is dead, and incapable of any phenomena of life, change, 
and progress. 

The cell theory, established for plants in 1838, and now 
_ extended to all organisms, is stated by Wallace as follows :— 


All parts and tissues of plants and animals are built up of cells, 
modified in form and function in an infinite variety of ways, but to be 
traced in the early stages of growth, alike of bone and muscle, nerve 
and blood-vessel, skin and hair, root, wood, and flower. And, further, 
all organisms originate in simple cells, which are almost identical in 
form and structure, and which thus constitute the fundamental unit of 
all living things. (The Wonderful Century, p. 143.) 


These are the primitive, simple cells and seeds which 
Swedenborg taught, a century ago, were formed by the co- 
natus in the mineral kingdom, and of which he said : — 

The first production from those earths, when they were ‘still recent, 
and in their simplicity, was the production of seeds; the first comatus 
in them could not be any other. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 312.) 

He also calls attention to this conatus in the mineral 
kingdom as manifested in the effort of crystallization and 
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of frost and snow to emulate plant forms (Divine Love and 
Wisdom, 61; Apocalypse Explained, 1208). Mr. Headley 
has noticed this and carried the application of it onward 
into the cell itself. He says :— 

The changes [in the cell] suggest nothing so much as crystallization. 
But whereas each substance that crystallizes — water, quartz, or what- 
ever it be — forms its proper number of facets and there rests, the nu- 
cleus goes through a whole series of changes, even if we take into 
account only those which can actually be seen. The nucleus is, in fact, 
a substance which crystallizes repeatedly, each form following its pre- 
decessor in regular sequence. Equally suggestive of crystallization is 
the growth of a complex animal from a single cell; at each stage the 
proper pattern is formed as unerringly as water freezes into hexagons. 
So long is the series of changes that we might almost say that the or- 
ganism must have a memory to guide it. (Problems of Evolution, p. 40.) 


It is not a memory which guides it, according to the teach- 
ings of Swedenborg, but the Divine Mind. The evolution 
of the universe is the unfolding of the plan of creation con- 
ceived in the infinite mind of the Creator. It is, indeed, an 
expression of the mind and life of the Creator Himself. 
Haeckel approaches a perception of this truth in his panthe- 
ism, and needs only to see the series of discrete degrees by 
which God creates the universe, not from nothing, but from 
_ Himself, in order to be rescued from pantheism. The Cre- 
ator does indeed clothe Himself with His creation, and is 
the indwelling will, understanding, and-power or impulse, of 
every seed, and cell, and organism. 

According to New-Church philosophy the Divine love, 
wisdom, and power flow forth from the Lord equally in all 
directions to create, thus producing an encompassing sphere 
which is not Himself, but is the sun of the spiritual world; 
this in turn is encompassed by its spheres or atmospheres, 
growing less pure and refined by three discrete degrees, 
before the sun of the natural world and its atmospheres can 
be produced. Then the sphere and atmospheres of time 
and space are introduced. The sun of the spiritual world 
is an emanation of pure love, wisdom, and power from the 
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Lord. Therefore space, and time, and kinetic energy cannot 
be ascribed to it, but states of love, and wisdom, and useful- 
ness instead. But the sun of the natural world, which exists 
from it as an effect from its cause, is pure fire in space, and 
time, and kinetic energy. Thus by means of the sun of the 
spiritual universe and its atmospheres the Lord operates 
into, and out from, the sun of the natural universe and its 
atmospheres, present to all things in space and time from 
their inmosts, and yet is Himself a pure spirit and therefore 
not of space and time. Thus matter is separated from God 
by a discrete degree as an effect from its cause. 

Matter is the terminations of the atmospheres as they 
come to rest—centers of rest, and therefore capable of 
reacting to the intense activity, or kinetic energy, of the 
sun, which originates from the power of the spiritual sun, 
which in turn flows from the Lord. These centers of rest 
are what Vogt has caught a glimpse of and named centers 
of condensation. The-primal ether is not simple as he im- 
agines, but is threefold in its composition. Swedenborg 
names the first and purest the awra, the second, less pure, 
the ether, and the last and grossest, the air. The planets, 
therefore, are not cast off immediately from the sun, as 
commonly taught in the nebular theory, but mediately and by 
aggregations, or condensations, of the atmospheres. These 
planets are the u/timates, the last things of this first great 
series of evolution; the evolution of astronomical, telescopic 
spheres, progressing from the infinite to the finite. They 
are the mineral kingdom, the kingdom of the inorganic, 
filled from on high with the comatus, or impulse, to produce 
minute, microscopic spheres, seeds and cells, at the begin- 
ning of a new series of evolution, the evolution of plants and 
animals up to man, and through man by a spiritual evolution 
up to God. 

Thus we have two series of evolutions, one downward or 
outward, from God to matter; the other upward or inward, 
from matter to man and to spirit and to God. 
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It is a fundamental principle of New-Church philosophy 
that all the flow of creation, or evolution, is through ulti- 
mates into mediates (Canons VII). In other words, that 
nothing exists in a finite form until it has passed into, and 
up out of, the mineral kingdom of nature. Before that it 
proceeds from the Creator in potency —a perfect and com- 
plete potential form — but in order to become fixed and per- 
manent it must be clothed in ultimates. This is the reason 
why angels never could have been created as such, but must 
have been first created as men in this world. After finite- 
ness, or individuality, has thus been secured by means of 
nature, the man as an angel, and all his attributes or environ- 
ment, may appear and disappear instantaneously, that is, free 
from the limitations of earthly time and space in the spiri-. 
tual world. But in the natural world the laws of earthly 
time and space and of the production of seeds and cells 
from the mineral kingdom must operate, for the Lord never 
suspends natural laws to perform miracles. These laws and 
principles should be kept in mind in reading the , 
from Swedenborg’s “True Christian Religion” : 


These things have been shown to you, in order that you might see 
the whole creation in a particular type; for God is Love itself and Wis- 
dom itself; and the affections of His love are infinite, and the percep- - 
tions of His wisdom are infinite; and of these all and everything that 
appears upon the earth are correspondences [effects of them as causes]; 
thence are birds and beasts, thence trees and shrubs, thence corn and 
other grains, thence herbs and grass of every kind, for God is not ex- 
tended, but still He is in the extense everywhere; thus in the universe 
from its firsts to its lasts; and because He is omnipresent, such corre- 
spondences of the affections of His love and wisdom are in the whole 
natural world; but in our world, which is called the spiritual world, 
there are similar correspondences with those who receive affections and 
perceptions from God; the difference is, that such things, in our world, 
are created by God instantaneously, according to the affections of the 
angels; but in your world they were created in like manner in the begin- 
ning (in principio); but it was provided that, by generations of one from 
another, they should be perpetually renewed, and thus that creation 
should be continued. The reason why creation in our world is instan- 
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taneous, and in yours continued by generations, is because the atmos- 
pheres and earths of our world are spiritual, and the atmospheres and 
earths of your world are natural. (True Christian Religion, 78.) 


We cannot consistently understand by this that the law of 
creation through ultimates into mediates was suspended at 
the beginning ; nor that the law of seeds and cells produced 
in the mineral kingdom did not operate at the beginning, 
for Swedenborg himself says :— 


The first production from these earths, when they were still recent 
[recently created] and in their simplicity, was the production of seeds; 
the first endeavor in them could not be any other. (Divine Love and 
Wisdom, 312). 


We must conclude that the spiritual part of the work of 
creation at the beginning was instantaneous, and always is 
instantaneous — above the limitations and laws of space and 
time; but that the natural phenomena of this instantaneous 
or eternal creation, came in the order indicated by the 
nebular theory and the evidences of gevlogy. This view is 
confirmed by such passages as the following, which certainly 
are not intended by the writer to contradict his own nebular 
theory :— 

The creation of the universe cannot be better seen in any other way 
than from the types thereof in the heavens: there creation is perpetual 
and instantaneous; for in the spiritual world, earths exist in a moment, 
and upon them paradisiacal gardens, and in these, trees full of fruits, 
also shrubs, flowers, and plants of all kinds. . .. From the perpetual 
and instantaneous creation of all things in the heavens, may be seen as 
in a type the creation of the whole world with its earths. (Apocalypse 
Explained, 1226.) 


We are not to conclude from this that the planets were 
formed from the sun in an instant, with this earth having 
men and women and beasts and birds and fishes of every 
kind in full adult life upon it in an instant. 

The fact is that there is no beginning of the Creator and 
of His creation, except in time and space, and there it is 
perpetually beginning and forever going on. The nebula 
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law has always been operating and forever will operate, 
bringing new suns and systems into existence without end; 
and whenever a new planet is sufficiently cooled and pre- 
pared, the seeds and cells will be formed in the mineral 
kingdom as receptacles of life from the Lord through the 
descending discrete degrees of the spiritual world, the lower 
forms first, because nearest to the mineral kingdom in order, 
and because necessary to form soils for the needs of the 
higher; and finally man, when the soils, and plants, and 
animals needed to prepare the way, have been provided. 
This beginning, as well as the continuing of creation, is 
always having place. Hence we read again from Sweden- 
borg :— 

The difference, therefore, between the vegetables in the spiritual 
world and in the natural world, is that in the spiritual world they exist 
momentaneously according to the affections of the angels and spirits 
there, as well the seeds as the germinations, but in the natural world 
their origin is implanted in the seeds, from which they are reproduced 
annually. (Apocalypse Explained, 1212.) 


The great distinction between New-Church philosophy 
and the theory of evolution is in the recognition of the Lord 
as the origin of all things, and the spiritual world as the 
world of causes, and the natural world as the world of 
effects. As Swedenborg says, “Nothing in nature comes 
forth and continues to exist except from the spiritual and 
by means of it” (Apocalypse Explained, 1206). The mod- 
ern theory of evolution has no recognition of the spiritual, 
and therefore can discover the origin of nothing. 

This distinction is summed up in the following : — 

In everything spiritual there are three forces: an active force, a cre- 
ative force, and a formative force. Zhe active force, because it is spiri- 
tual, goes forth from the fountain of all forces, the sun of heaven. . . . 
The creative force is the force which produces causes and effects from 
beginning to end, and reaches from the First through intermediates to 
the last [or ultimate, the mineral kingdom]. The First is the sun of 
heaven itself, which is the Lord; intermediates are things spiritual, 
afterwards things natural, also things terrestrial, from which finally are 
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productions. And as in the creation of the universe that force pro- 
ceeded from the First to the last, so afterwards it proceeds in like man- 
ner in order that productions may be continued; otherwise they would 
fail. . . . Therefore productions, which are especially animals and 
plants, are continuations of creation. It does not matter that the con- 
tinuations are effected by seeds, it is still the same creative force that 
produces, Moreover, it is according to the observation of some that 
certain [new] seeds are yet being produced. Zhe formative force is 
the outmost force [acting] by things outmost, for it is the force that 
produces animals and plants from the outmost materials of nature 
which are collected on our globe. The forces that are in nature from 
its origin, which is the sun of the world, are not living forces but dead 
forces. These do not differ from the forces of heat in man and animal, 
which keep the body in such a state that the will by means of affection, 
and the understanding by means of thought, which are spiritual, can 
flow in and do their work init. . . . He that believes that the Aeas 
and /ight of the sun of the world do anything more than to so open 
and dispose the things proper to nature that they may receive influx 
from the spiritual world, is very much deceived. (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 1209.) | 


As Robert Browning sings :— 


God . . . dwells in all, 

From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 

To man—the consummation of this scheme 

Of being, the completion of this sphere 

Of life. 

The true doctrine of evolution is that all things come into 

existence and are continued in existence by both discrete 
and continuous degrees; and that the continuous degrees 
are always operating within the discrete; but that neither 
could operate for an instant without the indwelling power 
and constantly shaping intelligence of the living God. 


H. Hay. 
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“WHEREFORE IS IT THOU DOST ASK AFTER 
MY NAME?”: 


WE doubt if any one who has been accustomed to repeat | 
the prayer which Jesus gave as a model to his disciples, has 
not at some time been perplexed by the substitution of the 
Father’s ame for the Father himself, as the object to be 
hallowed. Why should the Father’s Name only be hallowed ; 
and why did it not read, “Our Father, who art in Heaven, 
be Thou hallowed,” or words to that effect? 

The circumstances under which this document reaches us 
forbid the idea that “Name” and “Father” are convertible 
terms; that sanctifying the Father and sanctifying His 
Name mean the same thing; or that the word “name” 
there, really introduces no new idea. But if they are not 
convertible terms, why. the distinction made in the text? 

The simplest way of solving this question perhaps is to 
begin by asking ourselves, “ What is a name?” Newton the 
philosopher is reported to have had one of the most impor- 
tant laws of the universe revealed to him through the fall 
of an apple from a tree under which he was reposing in his 
garden. Had Newton never seen nor heard of an apple _be- 
fore and had he been asked the same day to describe it, he 
might have said that it was something hard ; that it was round ; 
that like snow and rain it came down from the sky; and 
therefore he had called it an Apple. That would be all the 
word Apple then meant to him. Later on, becoming better 
acquainted with the fruit, he might have found that it was 
grateful and refreshing to the taste; that instead of falling 
from the clouds it grew upon a tree; that it propagated it- 
self from seeds which grew within it; and that it was an 
invigorating and wholesome article of diet of great com- 
mercial value; etc. He continues, however, to call it an 


* Gen. xxxii. 29. 
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Apple, though already it represents a great many different 
and far more important qualities than any attributed to it 
when he gave it its name. And so, every new quality which 
this fruit reveals to him as he becomes better acquainted 
with it, every new relation which it proves to have with 
. Nature, represents to his mind a new and distinct object, 
always enlarging and expanding until finally, in the process 
of this expansion, it came to represent to him that great law 
of attraction which has kept all God’s worlds in their courses 
throughout the ages. 

And yet, among the millions upon millions of people who 
have known this fruit by the name which is familiar to us, 
or indeed by any other name, it is safe to say that no two 
persons ever had in mind precisely the same idea of it. 
Every one’s notion of the apple is measured by the exact 
extent of his acquaintance with its qualities, attributes, and 
relations. 

So when Pharaoh’s.daughter discovered the child in the 
bulrushes by the river’s brink, she sent for its mother to 
come and take it away and nurse it. The mother came and 
took the child, and nursed it. The child grew and was 
brought to Pharaoh’s daughter. We are told he became 
her son, and she called his name “ Moses,” and said, “ Be- 
cause I drew him out of the water.” This was practically 
all the name Moses meant to her. It was destined soon to 
mean a great deal more to her father, and to the children 
of Israel whom Moses led out of Egyptian bondage. The 
name remained the same, but its significance was constantly 
changing. This is the fate of all names. No matter what 
we may be conversing about, we may never assume that we 
and our interlocutor are speaking of exactly the same thing. 
When the name of Our Father in Heaven is mentioned, the 
minds of no two persons receive precisely the same impres- 
sion. And why is this? Because every man’s God is his 
Ideal Man; his largest conception of what he would most 
desire to be — the possessor of qualities he would most de- 
sire to possess himself. 
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As all life implies change — growth or decay — every day 
and hour of a man’s life this ideal may be changing, and his 
notions of the Divine attributes are of course becoming 
more or less expanded or contracted. 

It follows of necessity, not only that no two persons ever 
worship the same God, albeit God is unchangeable, but that 
no individual ever worships the same God for any appre- 
ciable length of time; for growth and decay, one or the 
other, are constantly operative in every human soul, and our 
notions of God’s proportions and attributes therefore are 
constantly varying with our acquaintance with His Word, 
world, and works. 

The name of Our Father in Heaven, as it is used in His 
model prayer, signifies to each of us what we know or be- 
lieve or imagine to be the attributes of our Creator. Those 
at the best can ever be but an almost infinitely feeble ex- 
pression of the divine attributes. To ask the finite to hallow 
the Infinite would be a mockery, if for no other reason than 
that the Infinite being incomprehensible to the finite, the 
worshipper, not knowing what he is addressing, would be 
taking God’s name in vain. When, however, he prays that 
the Mame of God shall be hallowed, he does know of what 
he is talking. He is talking of what he does know or thinks 
he knows of God; that and nothing more. 

It would be no less a mockery for a St. Augustine than 
for a Fiji Islander to pray that Jehovah should be hallowed ; 
but a Fiji Islander could pray as earnestly and as devoutly - 
as the saintliest of saints for the hallowing or sanctifying of 
what the Name of his gods imports to him. 

This distinction is clearly recognized in the sixth chapter 
of Exodus, where we are told that God said to Moses: “I am 
Jehovah, and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob as God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah I 
was not known to them.” He promised, however, that later 
on, He should be known as Jehovah. “I will take you to 
me,” he says, “for a people, and I will be to you a God, and 
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ye shall know that I am Jehovah your God which bringeth 
you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians.” 

Also when Moses went up Mt. Sinai to get the two tables 
of stone, “the Lord descended in the cloud and stood with 
him there and proclaimed ¢#e mame of the Lord.” In the 
next verse are enumerated the attributes of the Lord which 
were covered by His Name on this occasion: “merciful and 
gracious, long suffering and abundant in goodness and truth ; 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty’ 
visiting the inquities of the fathers upon the children and 
upon the children’s children unto the third and to the fourth 
generation.” ' 

The reason I have given for the use of the Name of Our 
Father in Heaven in the Lord’s prayer, is confirmed by the 
familiar use of that word throughout the Bible, of which a 
few illustrations will suffice. 

The “Son of Man” ‘told John to write to the Angel of the 
church of Pergamos: “ To him that overcometh, to him will 
I give of the hidden manna, and I will give him a white 
stone, and upon the stone a mew name written, which no 
one knoweth but he that receiveth it.’’ 

Of course no one knows the new name of him that over- 
cometh but he that overcomes. In other words, in the 
lexicon of the Angels the new name expresses the attri- 
butes of the man as he was after he had overcome, and 
thenceforth he was to be differently nourished — with 
hidden manna. 

John also saw the heaven opened and a White Horse, 
upon which he that sat was called, “ Faithful and True, and 
’ in righteousness he doth judge and make war.” “And he 
hath a mame written which no one knoweth but He Himself, 
His name is called the Word of God.” 7 

Later on we are told, “He hath on his garment and on 
his thigh a name written, King of Kings and Lord of 


* Ex. xxxiv. 5-7. * Rev. ii. 17. 
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Lords.”' As no one could comprehend the attributes of 
the King of Kings and Lord of Lords, the Infinite in fact, 


_ of course no one knew his name but himself. 


It will be observed here that three times a distinction is 
made between his name and what he is called. The true 
name of an object covers all its attributes. As the finite 
can never comprehend all the attributes of the infinite, and 
as the infinite is the Rider of the White Horse, His Name 
is only known to Himself; but at his first appearance he is 
called Faithful and True. Then after the enumeration of 
some other attributes he is called the Word of God, and 
after the enumeration of several more attributes his real 
name is not given, but on his garment and on his thigh a 
third name is written, King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 
But no one of these names embraces all His attributes, “for 
his [veal] name no man knoweth.” 

‘It is written that “the Lord God formed every beast of 
the field and every fowl of the air and brought them unto — 
the man to see what he would call them: and whatsoever the 
man called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
And the man gave names to all cattle and to the fowl of the 
air and to every beast of the field.” * 

Why were the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air 
brought by the Lord to Adam to see what he would name 
them, and why did not the Lord himself give Adam a name 
for them? Manifestly for the same reason that the Lord 
later told us to pray for the sanctification or hallowing of 
His name and not of Himself? It was what the beasts of . 
the field and the fowls of the air meant to man, that he was 
to disclose or express by naming them, and according to the 
growth and enlargement of that meaning was he to be 
measured and estimated by the Divine standard. 

Seeing that man had no helpmeet, God caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam and out of a rib taken from his 
side He formed a woman and brought her to him, Then 


* Rev. x. 13-17. * Gen. ii. 19, 20. 
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said Adam, “This is now bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh. She shall be called Woman, because she was taken 
out of Man.” 

Woman could then have meant neither mother nor daugh- 
ter, but it did mean to the Man something to love outside of 
and distinct from himself; the one quality of womanhood 
which rises above all others in importance. The age at which 
a man first feels the lack of a helpmeet is synchronous with 
the arrival of a capacity in both sexes to experience, usu- 
ally for the first time, an unselfish love. 

In the second chapter of Genesis, after the mention of the 
day of rest which followed the days of creation, the name 
Jehovah God first appears, and all that is then done is as- 
scribed to /Jehovah God, whereas in the first chapter we 
find only the name God. A new name for the Lord here 
first appears because a new relation with Him is now first 
established and He is known in a new way. The plural 
name, E/ohim, renderéd God in our version, everywhere re- 
presents the varied teachings of truth from God, and God 
Himself as the source of varied regenerating truth. But 
the name /ehovah is from the Hebrew verb which signifies 
to be, and means the self-existent Being from whom all 
other things are. It is not a name to be applied to the 
‘Divine Teacher, but to Him from whom men live; whose 
love is their love and whose life is their life. Hence the 
change of name. 

In the 16th verse of the third chapter of Malachi it is 
said: “Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another; and the Lord hearkened and heard, and a book of 
remembrance was written before Him for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon His Name.” 

It will here be observed that not only those that feared 
the Lord, but those also who thought upon His Name, were 
written in the book of remembrance. 

_ When Abram was ninety years old the Lord appeared 
to him and said to him: “I am God Almighty; walk before 
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Me and be thou perfect; . . . My covenant is with thee and 
thou shalt be the father of a multitude of nations. Neither 
shall thy name any more be called Abram, but thy name 
shall be Abraham, for the father of a multitude of nations 
have I made thee.” 

This letter “h,” the only letter in Jehovah that signifies | 
Divinity, was taken out of. Jehovah and inserted into the 
word Abram to mark the changes which Abram had under- 
gone and was to ufidergo. 

At the same time the name of Abram’s wife, Sarai, under- 

went a similar change. God said to Abraham: “As for 
Sarai thy wife, thou shalt not call her name Sarai, but Sarah 
shall her name be; and I will bless her and moreover I will 
give thee a son of her. Yea will bless her and she shall 
be a mother of nations; kings of people shall be of her.” ? 
_ Abraham had been an idolater. He had worshipped 
many gods. He had also worshipped the God Shaddai. 
This change of his name to Abraham marked the period 
when he ceased to have any other Gods before Jehovah. 

In 2 Samuel we are told that Solomon “shall build an 
house for My Mame and I will establish the throne of his 
_ kingdom forever.” 

To build a house for what purpose or person the builders 
know or think they know all about, is natural; it is done | 
wherever throughout the world there is any worship and by 
whichever of the thousands of names the object worshipped 
may be known ; but to build a house for a name in any other 
sense than as signifying the qualities and attributes of the 
thing named, would be as senseless as to build a house for 
space or for time to dwell in. 

Zacharias was made speechless because he doubted the 
message that the Angel Gabriel brought him that his wife 
should bear to him a son, and they should call his name 
John. He was to remain speechless until the angel’s pre- 


* Gen. xvii. 1-5; Arcana Celestia, 2010. 
* Gen. xvii. 15, 16; Arcana Celestia, 2063. 
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diction should be verified. When Elizabeth brought forth 
her son, her neighbors and cousins proposed to call him 
Zacharias after the name of his father. His mother an- 
swered and said, “‘ Not so, but he shall be called John.” 

“And they said unto her, There be none of thy kindred 
that is called by this name. And they made signs to his 
father, how he would have him called. And he asked for 
a writing tablet, and wrote, saying, His name is John.” 
“And his mouth was opened immediately, and his tongue 
loosed, and he spake and praised God.” Zacharias was 
then filled with the Holy Spirit, and prophesied that his 
child should be called the prophet of the Highest, and 
should “go before the face of the Lord to prepare his ways; 
to give knowledge of salvation unto his people by the remis- 
sion of their sins, through the tender mercy of our God; 
whereby the Dayspring from on high hath visited us.” ' 
The author of this prophecy continued to be called Zach- 
arias to the end of his days, but he was now a very different 
man from what he was when made speechless. 

After Jacob’s first and memorable night’s rest when jour- 
neying in quest of a wife, he took the stone that he had put 
under his head “and set it up for a pillar and poured oil upon 
the top of it; and he called ¢##e mame of that place Bethel” 
(that is, the house of God) After twenty years’ service 
with Laban, the price of Laban’s two daughters whom he 
married, and after the birth of his son Joseph, he left the 
service of Laban with his wife and children. While on his 
journey to a new home, and quite alone, one night “there 
wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day.” 
The man said “Let me go, for the day breaketh.” And 
Jacob said, “I will not let thee go except thou bless me.” 
The man said, “ What is thy name?” “Jacob” was the an- 
swer. The man said, “Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel; for thou hast striven with God and with 
men and hast prevailed.” Then Jacob said, “Tell me, I 


* Luke i. 76-78. * Genesis xxviii. 19. 
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pray thee, thy name.” The man answered, “Wherefore is 
it that thou dost ask after my name? And he blessed 
him there. And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel 
[that is, the face of God] for,” said he, “I have seen God 
face to face and my life is preserved. And the sun rose 
as he passed over Penuel.”' | 

When Moses was sent to Pharaoh to bring forth the Sons 
of Israel out of Egypt, he said to God, “ Behold I come to 
the Sons of Israel and say to them, The God of your fathers 
hath sent me to you, and they will say to me ‘What is his 
name?’ What shall I say to them? And God said, I am 
wholam. And He said, Thus shalt thou say to the Sons of 
Israel, ‘I am’ hath sent me to you. And God said yet to 
Moses, Thus shalt thou say to the Sons of Israel, ‘Jehovah 
the God of your Fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob hath sent me to you’: this is my 
name for ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations.” 

In the Decalogue we are commanded not to take the name 
of the Lord our God in vain, “for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh His mame in vain.” 3 

“Ye shall be hated of all, for my name’s sake.” + 

“Tf two shall agree im my name on earth concerning what- 
soever they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
who is in the Heavens: where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.”’ 5 
~ “ Whoso leaveth houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for My name's sake 
shall receive an hundredfold and inherit eternal life.” ° 

“ Hosanna to the Son of David, blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” 7 

Jesus said, “Ye shall not see me henceforth until ye 
shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” * 

* Genesis xxxii. 24-31. * Exodus iii. 13-15. 3 Exodus xx, 7. 
4 Matthew x. 22. 5 Matthew xviii. 19, 20. °® Matthew xix. 29. 
7 Matthew xxi. 9. ® Matthew xziii. 39. 
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“As many as received Him, to them gave He power to 
become the Sons of God, believing on A/zs mame.” ' 

“He that believeth not is judged already, because he 
hath not believed in she name of the only begotten Son of 
God.” ? 

Jesus said, ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name that will 
I do.” 3 

“ Holy Father preserve 7m 7iy name them whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, as we are.”’ ¢ 

“T have made known to them Zhy name and will make it 
known: that the love with which thou hast loved me may be 
in them, and I in them.” 5 

“They that know 7Ay name will put their trust in Thee: 
for thou, Lord hast never failed them that seek Thee.” ° 

“ And I will write upon him My new name.” 7 

With every change in our spiritual condition, after every 
temptation that we triumph over or succumb to, God writes 
upon us a new name, or, what is the same thing, our old 
name acquires a new significance. Our neighbors, also, so 
far as they are made aware of such change write upon us a 
new name. Though God writes the new name upon us, it 
is we that make the change, and thus appropriate a new 
name with every such change. 

He says, “ My new name,” because the Lord’s name for 
all of us changes with every fluctuation in our spiritual state, 
for every good purpose strengthened, for every evil propen- 
sity weakened. 

The Lord promised a mew name also to the Church of 
Philadelphia: “He that overcometh I will make him a 
pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go out thence 
no more; and I will write upon him ‘he name of my God, and 
and the name of the City of my God, the New Jerusalem, 
which cometh down out of Heaven from my God and mine 
own new name.” | 


* John i. 12. 2 John iii. 18. 3 John xiv. 13, 14. 
4 John xvii. 11, 12. 5 John xvii. 26. ® Psalms ix. 10. 
7 Revelation iii. 12. 
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It was to this Church of Philadelphia that the Angel was 
told to write these things which “ He that is holy saith, he 
that hath the key of David; he that openeth and none shall 
shut, and that shutteth and none openeth. I know thy 
works, behold I have set before thee a door opened which 
none can shut; that thou hast a little power and didst keep 
my word and didst not deny my name.” 

These are but specimens of the dlecrimination made 
between the Lord God and His mame which the careful 
reader will find recurring in almost every book, if not chap- 
ter, of the Bible, where we read of God “causing His name 
to dwell” in places; that “those that love His name shall 
dwell therein”; that “His mame shall endure forever; and 
they shall call His zame Immanuel ;” that His name shall be 
called Wonderful; that “the Lord of Hosts is His name” ; 
that “In His mame shall the Gentiles trust”; that “They 
shall walk up and down in His mame ;” “That many believed 
on His (Jesus’) same, beholding His signs which he did;” 
“That believing ye might have life through His name ;” 
“ Provoke him not, for my mame is in him ;”’ and so on. 

Even the God of our Bible has nearly as many names as 
the attributes ascribed to Him in it, such as—Jehovah, The 
Son of God, I Am, The Almighty, The Saviour, The 
Redeemer, The Comforter, Emanuel, The Word, The 
Father, Master, etc. God warned Moses against making a 
covenant with the inhabitants of the lands towards which he 
was journeying. “For thou shalt worship no other god: 
for the Lord, whose name is Jealous, is a jealous God.” ' 
Here jealousy is the chief, if not the only attribute which 
the Mame of the Lord then suggested to the followers of 
Moses. If by His “name” were meant the attributes of the 
Godhead in their infinite perfection, should we not have been 
instructed to say, “ Hallowed be 7hy names,” and to address 
our gods as the Gentiles or Pagans do, instead of one God, 
as directed in the Bible? 

All barbarous and uncivilized nations give to separate 


Ex. xxxiv. 14. 
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gods the credit and glory of exerting every power of which 
they realize the effects but cannot comprehend the cause. 
Hence they are called Idolaters. 

Pope Clement XIV., more familiarly known as Ganganelli, 
in a letter to the Abbé Nicolini in 1756 wrote: “I recall 
the time when these proud despots (referring to the Ancient 
Romans) had as many gods as vices and passions.” 

The inhabitants of India have many thousands of gods. They 
make a new god of any new thing which represents a more 
formidable power than they can produce or control. When 
the English arrived there, they added to their Pantheon a 
Christian god for atime. Like the modern Agnostic they 
worshipped force, instead of love the parent of all force. 

And now I fancy myself asked, “ What difference does it 
make whether we pray for the sanctification of God or for 
the sanctification of His Name?” I will answer: — 

1. The privilege and obligation to do homage to the 
name of God implies that the real differences among mortals 
in their Creator’s eyes consist solely in the nature or quality 
of the attributes we ascribe to him: in other words, the 
kind and proportion of a God we severally worship, whether 
we are most impressed, for example, by His love or by His 
imputed wrath, by His mercies and His patience, or by His 
imputed cruelty and vindictiveness; whether He is known 
to us as the Lamb which taketh away the sins of the world, 
or as “Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood.” 

2. That so long as man possesses the faculty of recog- 
nizing the existence of any power in the universe, the nature 
and extent of which he can neither control nor comprehend, 
that power is God’s name to him. To it he bows, and more 
or less ignorantly worships.. That is the germ of potential 
regeneration. 

3. The difference in the conception of their gods enter- 
tained by what the world commonly regards as the meanest 
and the saintliest of mortals, can only be known to the 
’ Searcher of all hearts — hence the stern prohibition against 
judging one another. 
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4. There is no condition of life into which we may be 
born which gives one person any advantage over another in 
his power of magnifying the mame of the God he bows to. 
‘Whatever our environment, we are only accountable for what 
of it we ourselves create or appropriate, and for the kind 
of God or gods we ourselves enshrine. 

“From the rising of the sun unto the going down of the 
same,” says the Prophet, “/y name shall be great among 
the Gentiles, and in every place incense shall be offered 
unto My name, and a pure offering, for J7y name shall be 
great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts.” ' 

The only way in which this verse can be made intelligible 
_and God’s name be “great among the Gentiles” or heathen— 
few, if any of whom had eyer heard any of His Bible names 
or have heard to this day—is upon the theory that what we 
term the attributes of God the Father, the pagans, as they 
conceive them, worship as separate gods. And upon that 
theory His name may be great from the rising of the sun 
unto the going down of the same, wherever and so long as 
the sun may shine—as well among the most benighted 
heathen as among the most enlightened Bible Christians. 

Hence said the royal Psalmist: “As is thy name, O God, 
so is thy praise unto the ends of the earth.” ? 

It is a fact not properly appreciated in Christian commu- 
nities that in no part of the world is any disrespect to their 
God or gods so swiftly and so desperately resented as among 
what are commonly rated as heathen nations, nor where the 
taking of the names of their gods in vain is less tolerated. 

The Lord directed Moses to say to the Israelites: “An 
altar of earth shalt thou make unto me and shalt sacrifice 
thereon thy burnt offerings and thy peace offerings, thy 
sheep and thine oxen; in every place where I record My 
name, I will come unto thee and I will bless thee.” 3 

God writes His Name, wherever a genuine sacrifice is 
offered in honor of any of His attributes. 


* Malachi i. 11. ? Psalm xlviii. 10. 3 Exodus xx. 24. 
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Here I am tempted to conclude by quoting a striking 
passage from Bryant’s Preface to his translation of the Iliad 
—not only as an unconscious commentary on these words 
of the prophet, but as confirmation of the distinction so 
persistently maintained throughout the Bible between the 
Supreme Being and His Name which I have attempted to 
explain : — 


I have no answer to make to those who regard it as a blemish in the 
great work of Homer that he represents the gods in their dealings with 
men as governed, for the most part, by motives either mean and base, 
or frivolous and childish. In the Trojan war everything happens by 
their direction or their prompting. In the system of Homer it is they 
‘who stir up men to strife, who bring on the battles, promote the 
slaughter, and bring it to an end, urge the personages of the fable to 
ruinous follies and imprudences, and give or withhold victory at their 
pleasure; and in all this their rule is not one of justice and beneficence, 
but of caprice. Their favor is purchased by hecatombs, and their 
hatred incurred by acts which have no moral quality that should give 
offence to an upright judge. They are debauched, mercenary, rapacious, 
and cruel; they dwell in a world in which the rules of right and the 
maxims necessary to the well-being of human society find no recogni- 
tion. It was for this reason that Plato, the earliest author of an index 
expurgatorius, forbade the circulation of the writings of the Greek poets 
in his imaginary commonwealth. ; 

Yet let me say this in favor of my author, that in one part of the poem 
the absolute rectitude of the Divine government is solemnly recognized. 
In the Third Book of the Iliad, atruce is agreed upon between the 
Trojans and the Greeks, while Menelaus and Paris are to decide by 
single combat the quarrel which has occasioned the siege of Troy. A 
compact is made, according to which the victor is to possess Helen and 
her wealth, and the Trojans and Greeks are ever afterward to remain 
friends and allies. The gods are invoked to be witnesses of the treaty, 
and to pursue with their vengeance those by whom it shall be violated, 
whether they be Greeks or Trojans. Few passages in the Iliad are 
more striking or of graver import than this appeal to the justice of 
the gods—this testimony, given by two warring nations, of their confi- 
dence in the equity with which the immortals govern the world. Paris 
is overcome by Menelaus in the combat; the truce is broken by a Tro- 
jan, who wounds Menelaus severely; the treaty is not fulfilled by deliv- 
ering up Helen; and as the action of the poem proceeds in the next 
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book, Agamemnon exhorts the Greeks to fight valiantly, in the full 
assurance that Jupiter and the other gods will never permit treachery to 
. remain unpunished; and accordingly he predicts a terrible retribution 
already hanging over Troy. And whatever may be our admiration for 
the amiable and noble qualities of Hector, and our sympathy for the 
thousands of innocent persons dwelling in his populous city, it cannot 
be denied that the interference of the gods in the affairs of Troy leads 
in the end to a great result consistent with substantial justice. Paris, 
the violator of the laws of hospitality, the adulterer and robber, is 
sheltered, protected, and countenanced in Troy—the Trojan people 
make themselves partakers in his guilt; and in the end they share in 
his punishment. Hector, the prop of their state, the champion in whom 
they put their trust, is slain; and we are allowed, by means of predic- 
tions, a glimpse of the coming destruction of Troy, and learn that the 
sceptre of the kingdom will pass from the house of Priam, whose son 
committed the crime which led to the war, and will be swayed by the 
posterity of the blameless AZneas. 
BIGELow. 
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THE QUARTERS, TIME, AND SPACE IN THE 
TWO WORLDS. 


BEFORE considering these matters with reference to the 
spiritual world and their relation to man as a spiritual being, 
it will be advisable to examine their character in this world 
as a means of estimating their similarities and differences. 
For the things of this world exist from the things of the 
spiritual world, of which they are the ultimation ; and so 
absolutely do they correspond, even to the most minute 
particulars, that they are the foundation on which the latter 
rest as on an everlasting base. 

Swedenborg speaks of these things in the spiritual world 
as being appearances consequent on the states of the in- 
habitants of that world, and varying with such states. From 
this we may be apt to form an idea of their being unreal ; 
for we are in the habit of differentiating between what we 
consider to be facts, or realities, and what we designate as 
appearances, and consider to be unreal. But a careful ex- 
amination of the conditions in which we live in this world 
will put a different aspect on the subject. 

_ We become aware of the existence of the outer world of 
nature, its conditions and qualities, by means of the five 
senses with which we are endowed ; but the impressions 
produced on our senses by the things around us, in them- 


selves give us no idea whatever. Our ideas from these im- 


pressions are due to their transference from mere vibrations 
of the natural atmospheres into the sensual degree of the 
spirit, through which they are presented to the inner degrees 
of the mind and take the form of mental ideas. Now the 
idea thus formed by the mind is, in fact, nothing but an 
appearance, though it is the only appearance that belongs 
to the particular impression received by the sense affected. 
So evident is it that we have no cognizance of any natural 
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object but by means of this mental idea or appearance, that 
some have denied the existence of anything external to the 
thinker himself ; explaining all his thoughts and perceptions 
as being self-derived, producing the appearance of an ex- 
ternal world, which is therefore self-evolved and unreal. 
Bishop Berkeley argued thus, as an antidote to materialism ; 
and Hume carried the theory further to prove a total non- 
entity. Even in the New Church there have been similar 
thinkers who have applied this principle of material non- 
entity to some of the holiest doctrines of the church. 

It does not, however, need the rejection of the material 
universe to acknowledge that our ideas of it are mental and 
not material. The doctrine of discrete degrees makes the 
distinction clear, and teaches that man while in this world 
is in connection, by means of the mental planes of his spirit, 
with the heavens, the world of spirits, and the hells; while, 
at the same time, by his external corporeal and sensual de- 
gree he is associated with the fixed world of created matter. 
- This, by virtue of its creation; possesses those varied quali- 
ties and characters by means of which it acts on the exter- 
nal senses which are specially suited to receive the impres- 
sion and transmit the idea of such qualities to the interior 
degrees of the mind. We, therefore, live while here in a 
world of appearances, which are yet none the less realities 
in their degree. As a consequence we have, by means of 
our experience and judgment, to correct our perceptions as 
_ first formed from appearances only, by a closer approach to 
actual facts; by which process we acquire scientific and 
practical knowledge. Yet even such knowledge is only an 
entering a little behind the first veil, for the wisest scientist 
has still only appearances to judge by, and often continues 
to see nothing beyond the latest he has reached, which he 
is, therefore, satisfied to consider final. 

To this satisfaction with the latest appearance is due the 
self-conceit with which men of purely natural science enun- 
ciate their creeds, and the contempt they feel for those who 
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_ differ from their conclusions. Some of these may be on a 
lower stage as to their knowledge of natural appearances ; 
but some may be in a higher degree as to spiritual percep- 
tion, which enables them to see that all truth with men and 
angels is but the appearance of truth; pure, absolute truth 
being with God alone and therefore Infinite. 

We may see, then, with reference to our sensual ideas, 
that their perfection can only be acquired by continued use, 
and will depend on the degree of intelligence the mind has 
- brought to bear upon them. The infant thinks that every- 
thing it sees is close to itself; the sense of size, distance, 
and their various degrees being an acquired faculty. So, 
in later life, the senses have to be cultivated in order to get 
the best results out of them. Thus the painter or musician 
finds values in forms, colors, and sounds that are overlooked 
by the untrained ; and the man of science sees deeper into 
_the meaning of appearances than the superficial observer. 

The starry heavens have engrossed the observation of 
mankind from the earliest ages ; but how slowly have their 
appearances, which remain to-day the same as ever, been 
resolved into the stupendous grandeur of modern astronomi- 
cal science. Yet this itself is purely a science of appear- 
ances. All we know, or think we know, of the sun, the 
fixed stars, and the planets of our solar system, is derived 
from our perceptions of their visual appearances ; and these 
are the same that led the ancients to see a vast, revolving, 
cerulean sphere, rotating daily round the earth carrying the 
universe with it, and that have also confirmed all that later 
study has achieved. Even to-day we have ex cathedra sci- | 
entific dogmas, to which the scientific laity are expected to 
yield unquestioning belief, which yet are only theories formed 
by individuals from the appearances of objects unnumbered 
millions of miles away, seen under all the difficulties of | 
atmospheric refractions, through what are at best imperfect 
telescopes. 

The consequence is that, except so far as geometric ques- 
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- tions are involved, in which there is more approximate cer- 
tainty, we find astronomers are not at all agreed as to their 
theories of physical conditions, where imagination has had 
to build on imperfectly perceived appearances. Even with 
regard to the earth on which we live, how very little do we 
really know! Yet the same imaginative faculty reads the 
appearances that we find nearer to us, and as to which more 
of the senses than sight can be applied in investigation. 
Every generation opens some new judgment from appear- 
ances; sometimes confirming what has gone before, and 

‘\gometimes reversing all previous theories from new readings 
of the selfsame appearances. 

It would be easy to continue this line of thought ad /id:- 

tum; but, referring to the specific purpose of the present 
paper, let us examine how far our notions of the quarters in 
this world, and of time and space, are fixed and actual, or 
how far they are merely appearances dependent for their 
conditions on the mental states of those who perceive them. 

Take first the quarters. It is clear that these refer solely 
to the earth and its superficial relation to the sun. There 
is no east nor west in what is called infinite space ; no north 
nor south; no up nor down. We have to come to the sur- 
face of our globe for all these appearances, and, what is 
more, to its rotation on its axis; for without such rotation 
we could form no idea of either quarter. The quarters, 
then, are appearances due to our relation to the sun, in con- 
sequence of his seeming to approach us in the morning and 
to leave us in the evening. This gives us our east and 
west ; while south and north are respectively to our right 
and left when looking to the morning sun. 

But our conception of the northern and southern quarters 
is due to its having originated in a country north of the 
Tropic of Cancer, so that at midday the sun is not directly 
overhead, but more or less south, associating the idea of 
heat and brightness with that quarter, and of cold and dark- 
ness with the north, which would not be the case in a region 
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south of the tropics. Again, what idea of the quarters 
could be obtained from the north or south pole where they 
do not exist? In actual fact the earth regards the sun as 
her god. He is her perpetual east to which she constantly 
turns, looking to him for light and heat and life, and found- 
ing every other relation upon his aspect. To see that there 
is neither east nor west in reference to space, we need only 
to assume four persons on the equator or any parallel of 
latitude at the distance of ninety degrees apart, each look- 
ing to the east in regard to himself; the line of sight of the 
second will be at a right angle to that of the first, that of 
the third in the opposite direction to the same, and the 
fourth will reverse the direction of the second. Conse- 
quently every individual on the earth’s surface continually 
changes the tangent of sight he calls the east as the earth 
on which he stands rotates on its axis. | 

Space and time, also, are in themselves only appearances ; 
fixed in their material relations, but variable as to the mental 
conditions under which they are observed. In a sense, they 
are non-existent if not observed; and when they are, they 
do not appear the same to different individuals. Spaces on 
the earth’s surface are measured by comparison with some 
fixed standard obtained by experiment; but these, beyond 
certain bounds, though expressible proportionally by arith- 
metic, convey only a very general idea to the mind, or often 
none at all. When in imagination we leave the earth and 
range among the stars, the vagueness is immensely increased, 
and precision is lost in imperfection and indefiniteness of 
conception. 

So with the correlated time which is founded on the move- 
ments of the earth, and regulated by the observation of ap- 
parent errors and variations, whose recurrence and resolution 
conform in the end with a marvellous exactitude that the 
best chronometers toil after in vain. Yet we measure time, 
as a reality to ourselves, entirely by our mental states, to 
which it corresponds; though the outer form of time goes on 
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uniformly for ever, being the natural basis on which our 
states are fixed, but which it does not measure. 

Natural time-and space exist from the corresponding con- 
ditions in the spiritual world; and both concur in man while 
he is living in this world, because he is at the same time 
both natural and spiritual. Our spiritual and mental states 
are therefore subject to duration as to time, and extension 
as to space; and yet natural duration and extension have no 
commensurate relations to the mental conditions which they 
_ seem toinclude. The years and centuries of this world are — 

also passing concomitantly with every variety and sequence 
of states that exist in the spiritual world. These states in 
the heavens are an eternal progress ; in the hells a perpetual 
stagnation; and in the world of spirits they partake some- 
what of each kind. 

Looking thus at our natural ideas of time and space, and 
also of the quarters, we find from reason that they are 
nothing but appearances, which yet have all the value of 
realities to us while in this world ; we may therefore all the 
more easily comprehend that though the like conditions in 
the spiritual world are truly described as appearances, they 
nevertheless have to the inhabitants of that world all the 
conditions of reality which their natural counterparts have 
to us. We must therefore dismiss from our minds any idea 
of startling incongruity in connection with these things, and 
try to realize the facts given us in the Writings by their 
relation to mental states and conditions. 

In the first place we shall find that these appearances in 
the spiritual world are actually more real than the correlated 
. appearances here. They have indeed a closer and more ab- 
solute relation to ourselves, because they have a special 
individuality of character to each of us. But in passing 
through a series of mental states here, no one can for a 
moment feel that the earth’s rotation, while the states con- 
tinued, had any influence on those states, or in any way 
measured them. 
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The spiritual east has no relation to the natural east, nor - 


the other quarters to the natural quarters. The Lord is the 
spiritual east; and He is omnipresent. Those who look to 
the Lord from love to Him need not turn to the natural 
east to pray to Him. Wherever we may be on the earth’s 


surface, at any period of its axial rotation, or in any part of © 
its orbit, and in whatever direction we may turn our eyes, we . 


are looking towards the Lord—the east —if we truly love 
Him. Therefore the man who loves the Lord has Him ever 
before him ; and this would be the case with unnumbered 
thousands whose earthly eyes were in every variety of direc- 
tion. There is no incongruity in this idea, nor the least 
suggestion of confusion ; it is, indeed, the only one conceiv- 
able. Yet, when we read in the doctrines of these conditions 
as they exist in the spiritual world, many of us find a diffi- 
culty in freeing ourselves from some confusion of thought 
on the subject. 

Now let us look carefully at these matters in their purely 
spiritual degree by examining some of the descriptions given 
of them by Swedenborg ; and first as to the quarters. 

In the “Spiritual Diary,” §528, we are told that those in 
heaven turn their faces invariably to the Lord. There with 
them is the east ; to the right the south; at the left the 
north ; at the back the west; and this no matter how they 
turn themselves. They also see to the sides and at the 
back when they turn the face to the Lord ; thus they see to 
the south, north, and west at the same time as to the east, 
but inwardly in themselves. It is also as if their sight was 
all around ; for the light from the Lord with an angel sends 
rays in every direction, but indistinctly to the other quarters. 


It is difficult, while in the fetters of time and space, to see. 


clearly how these statements are to be realized. It is cer- 
tain we must not conceive this fixed spiritual relation to the 
Lord as the east, as involving the like conditions that would 


result in this world if each of us always kept his face to the ~ 


sun, or tried to do so, for it would be impossible. We are 
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bound to assume that in the spiritual world there must be 
perfect freedom to turn about; to converse with others; to 
look at them face to face; to enter their dwellings ; to visit 
other societies ; to maintain in the fullest and freest manner 
general social relations, and to perform mutual uses. Again 
there must be a general aspect as to these matters, common 
to all in the same society ; but it would be absurd to think 
that all the angels turned their faces unchangeably in one 
and the same direction. The Lord being omnipresent is 
not limited in His relation to any angel, limit having only 
reference to the finite ; and keeping the Lord always before 
the face of each angel—that is “inwardly in himself’ — 
is inevitable ; for the life’s love of the angel is that to which 
his whole being turns, as is the case with us all spiritually 
while still in this world. 

In the hells the conditions are reversed from those in 
heaven. All there (Spiritual Diary, 5527) turn themselves 
invariably to self-love, however they turn the face and body, 
and wherever they go. The quarters are always constant 
with them. Their east is their life’s love, for there is their 
delight. When spirits are such, then they are fully vastated, 
and in hell. In this description the same principle rules: 
the devil has his life’s love, that is, the love of self, as his 
east ; to this his whole being turns. But self-love is not 
something outside him ; it is in him, it is himself; and to 
this he always turns himself, whatever he may be doing, 
wherever he goes, and however he turns himself. For all 
he does reflects his state and projects it around him; but 
this does not prevent his seeing others, and striving to rule 
over them and to do them mischief. 

The doetrine of the Grand Man may serve to help us to 
see this more clearly ; for we learn that all in heaven have 
relation to the various specific parts of the human body, not 
merely as to the principal divisions, or as to the subdivisions 
of each and their sections, but even to the most minute cor- 
puscle, molecule, or atom unreachable by the most powerful 
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microscopes. These in the body, all have their east in the 
governing brain ; to that all turn that are in a healthy con- 
cordance, and serve their proper purpose in the system. 
The digestive function corresponds to the world of spirits 
where the separation goes on between those who are good 
and those who are evil, the former taking their place in the 
Grand Man, the latter being excreted into the hells. Now 
it is evident that in case of the assimilation into the organ- 
ism of the Grand Man, while each organ, fascicle, fibre, or 
molecule bears its fixed relation to the brain, it yet has all 
the freedom necessary to its function, and its relation to all 
other parts of this angelic Humanity. 

In “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 1277, we learn that men on earth 
are constantly bound to some society of spirits or angels, 
and have their respective situations in the Lord’s kingdom 
according to the temper of their lives and their states. Dis- 
tance apart on earth does not alter the case if they are in 
the same society, either angelic or infernal. So also, where 
great numbers are together in one place, all are still distin- 
guished as to their lives and states, and each one may be in 
a different spiritual society from the rest. If the spiritual 
sight were opened, those of like character would find them- 
selves together and could converse, in whatever part of the 
world they might relatively be, as space has no effect on the 
spirits of men. 

From this, too, it may be seen that all in the universe are 
immediately present with the Lord, and under His provi- 
dence. Thus while we are living in this world our spirits 
are connected with their spiritual relations, and we look to 
the spiritual quarters in accordance with our individual 
states, making the Lord our east, or else self. Whatever 
we do, this relation is permanent so long as we do not 
change our states ; for, while in this life, it is still possible 
for us, of our own free will, to turn to or from the Lord and 
thus change our east, and, with it, the other quarters. 

- The actuality of the appearances in the spiritual world is, 
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however, such that, as we learn in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 1376, 
the spirits with whom corporeal and terrestrial ideas still 
adhere cannot be persuaded but that place and distance 
really are as they appear to be; and it is difficult to convince 
them that they are spirits, no longer in an earthly body. 
They will not allow of any appearance or fallacy in things 
about them, but would rather be deceived by imagining their 
reality. Thus they precluded all right conception and ac- 
knowledgment of what is true and good, which are at the 
utmost distance from all fallacy. 

If then the reality of the appearances in the spiritual 
world so strongly affects the ignorant with whom corporeal 
and terrestrial ideas still adhere, it is only the same as in 
this world where appearances are taken as realities until by 
instruction and investigation we see the actualtruth. Their 
reality consists entirely in the fact that they truly represent 
the underlying facts and conditions ; which indeed could not 
possibly be expressed in any other way to be truly perceived. 
For instance, the appearance that the sun goes round the 
earth is the only way in which the rotation of the earth on 
its axis can exhibit itself to our senses. _ 

Just, then, as those who know the truth recognize the 
appearance as expressing it, and yet speak always according 
to the appearance, being understood by others in agreement 
with their ignorance or intelligence; so must it be in the 
spiritual world, where the appearances are the real expo- 
nents of spiritual facts and conditions, the very light in 
which they appear being the light of truth itself. 

We may thus see, as taught in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 1377, 
how it is that all souls and spirits whatsoever, since the first 
creation, appear constantly in their places; except when, 
their state being changed, places and distances are also 
varied to them. But as every one has a common or general 
state, which is his ruling or governing state, all particular 
and singular changes have respect thereto. Hence, after 
those changes they return to their own situation. 
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Further on we are told, in “Arcana Ccelestia,” 1378, that 
as regards the organical parts which constitute their bodies, 
_ Spirits are not in the place where they seem to be, but may 
possibly be very far off ; and this is illustrated by compari- 
sons with circumstances which occur on earth. Thus, when 
the sound of a voice enters the ear of a person he would 
believe the speaker to be close to his ear, but for discrimina- 
tions of sound learned by habit from infancy. So also in 
the modern case of the telephone, one hearing it for the 
first time would think the speaker-close by ; and even those 
who use it regularly cannot discriminate the actual distance 
the speaker is away. It is the same with the sight of re- 
mote objects, which would seem close to the eye, were not 
the distance capable of computation by means of interme- 
diate objects. These things are even more the case with 
the speech and vision of spirits, because they are more 
interior in their nature. 

True appearances in the spiritual world are discriminated 
by Swedenborg from others which he calls fallacies: such, 
for instance, as that spirits may, by means of phantasies, be 
in a moment elevated on high, nay to the very highest de- 
gree, and at the same instant be plunged into the deep; 
thus, as it were, being translated from one end of the uni- 
verse tothe other. In like manner sorcerers and magicians, 
in the other life, by means of phantasies may induce others 
to believe that whilst they are in one place, they are also in 
another, or in several places together, thus counterfeiting a 
feigned presence in all places. This is not an appearance, 

but a fallacy ; for there are two species of changes of place, 
~ namely, that all spirits and angels constantly keep their sit- 
uation, this is an appearance; and that they appear in one 
place when yet their situation is not there, and this is a 
fallacy. Before spirits are consigned to their allotted place 
in the Grand Man they are conveyed about in various direc- 
tions, because their state is, as yet, changeable and unfixed 
until they come to that which is conformable to their com- 
mon or general state. 
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It is made very clear in the writings that in heaven there 
are fixed and beautiful dwellings in delightful surroundings 
of gardens, paradises, and lovely scenery. These are spa- ~ 
cious, that is, they occupy space; but then this space —for 
no other word can be used _by us to express the appearance — 
is not fixed and limited by the conditions of matter independ- 
ently of the inhabitants, but by their own states. So far 
as these are fixed, as is the case with angels as to their rul- 
ing love, so far are the conditions fixed about them ; but, so 
far as their states vary, to the same extent do these outside 
conditions. With angels, therefore, there is a perpetual 
permanence as to all that is derived from their ruling love; 
but as their character and state are perfecting to all eternity, 
so there are corresponding outside changes and improve- 
ments pari passu with themselves. Everything indeed so 
fully agrees with the feelings of their inmost heart’s love 
that it is perceived only as a perfect harmony, and adds to 
the fulness of their bliss. 7 

In the hells there is also a complete congruity between 
the outward conditions and the inward state. So far as 
their ruling love remains perpetually the same, so far are the 
external conditions fixed and permanent; but when their 
evils burst forth against others, the surroundings are affected 
also, and concur with the punishments in which they involve 
themselves. The state of the evil in hell being a state of 
stagnation, these changes only take place while they are 
actively evil, but cease when, from the dread of this /exr fa- 
lionis, they cease to resist, when the monotony of their lives 
is again reflected in that of their dwellings and surround- 
ings. 

In the world of spirits there are not these conditions of 
permanence; because those there are themselves in imper- — 
manent conditions. The mixed states of the spirits being 
represented by the, mixed character of their surroundings, 
their changes , arid” fluctuations of state are therefore made 
visible also. Those who have just passed from this world 
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seem to themselves at first not to have died, for everything 
around them agrees with their natural thought; but as the 
conditions of their spiritual state are such as to develop the 
ruling love, and to remove the conventionalities and restric- 
tions of their life, they come by degrees into surroundings 
more consonant with the real state of their life’s love. The 
mixed state, while it continues, induces external conditions 
that are not in harmony with their life’s love; these they 
reject. Thus the good reject the adjoined evils they had 
not really assimilated, when they appear to them in their 
true guise ; and the evil hate the objective forms that repre- 
sent the pretences of good they had assumed in the world 
for the purpose of deception. Thus, by degrees, spirits are 
vastated of everything that is not in agreement with their 
life's love, and are led into permanent states in heaven or in 
hell, which, in fact, they seek of their own free will and 
preference. | 

Time, like space, has no existence in the spiritual world ; 
yet the appearance is there and is as real as it is in the 
natural world. Spiritual time is the essence of natural 
time ; for without the idea of changes of state, measured 
apparently by natural periods, we should have no idea what- 
ever of time, or think of it, or measure it. No mere ani- 
mals have the least idea of time. They wake and sleep, 
they eat and drink, and perform their natural instinctive 
functions, but they live only in the present. They never 
regret the past, or hope for the future. It is similar with 
human beings of a low animal nature, whose lives, spent 
much as that of the beasts that perish, are merely corporeal 
and sensual, and to whom one day is so like another that 
they have scarcely a thought of the past or the future be- 
yond yesterday and tomorrow, living solely for themselves 
in the present. 

The angels also live only in the present, but in a very 
different way. With them their past, with all its changes, 
growth, improvements, and loves, is concentrated in the pres- 
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ent and makes up their very being, their life’s love; and 
having no fear, they have neither anxieties nor doubts as to 
the future to distress them, nor any desire to be happier 
than they are; they know they have eternal life and that 
the Lord will give them their daily bread forever. Their 
joy is to be of use to others, not tomorrow or next week, 
but wow; and they never think of self at all. But being 
full of active uses, and always doing works of love to others, 
they have a perpetual sense of duration, corresponding to 
time, and only to be described by it in speaking of it. For 
instance, in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 552, Swedenborg speaks of 
watching angelic spirits “busily employed in forming a 
candlestick with its sconces and decorations, all after a most 
excellent taste, in honor of the Lord; it was given me to 
attend to them for an hour or two, during which time I was 
witness to the pains they took.’’ Further on he continues: . 
“ At length, after many hours, they said they had constructed 
a most beautiful representative candlestick.” We also read 
in the Revelation that “there was silence in heaven about 
the space of half an hour” (viii. 1). In many other places 
in the writings, Swedenborg uses the natural expressions 
relative to space and time in describing his spiritual experi- 
ences ; not meaning these things in the natural sense only, 
but using them to express changes of state. 

Spaces, he says, in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 2625, correspond 
to states of being, or esse; times to states of existence, or 
existere. Spaces, therefore, are of the will, or affections; 
and times of the understanding, or thoughts. The esse of 
man (Arcana Ccelestia, 3938) is the recipient of the eternal 
principle which proceeds from the Lord; while the recep- 
tion of life is predicated of his eristere. Man, from the 
appearance, believes that he is of himself, when he really 
only exists from the Lord; for esse is in the Lord alone, 
and is called Jehovah. From this esse are all things which 
appear as if they are, but the Lord’s esse is incommunicable, 
except to the Lord’s Human, which was made the divine 
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esse or Jehovah. £xistere is only predicated of the Lord 
while in the world, where He put on the divine esse. When 
He was made the divine esse, existere could no longer be 
predicated of Him, except as something proceeding from 
Him (Arcana Ccelestia, 3938). It may appear as in Him, 
but it is from Him, and causes men, spirits, and angels to 
exist, that is live, and to live in eternal happiness. 

It is thus from the inmost life of man as to his love, that 
spiritual space has its existence and character, and thus 
forms his basis of existence; but it is from his understand- 
ing and thoughts that his life is sensibly actual in that proc- 
ess of thoughts and sensations which appears as time. 

Hence it is that the duration of the existence of angels 
proceeds as the periods of the day on earth, but not from 
the same causes. We learn, for instance, in “Arcana Ce- 
lestia,” 6110, that morning, noon, evening, and twilight 
succeed each other in heaven. In the morning goods are 
supplied ; at midday truths; but in the evening they fail, 
even to twilight and the return of morning. On these occa- 
sions the angels are kept in appetite, so that they desire 
these foods more than the hungry do on earth. These 
changes are, however, different from those on earth, in that 
they flow into the understanding and the will and present 
things of life; but the latter flow paly into the things of 
the body and support them. 

It is to be noted that all these changes are due to the 
conditions of the proprium of the angels; which, as the 
evils and falsities attached thereto are still there, though 
restrained by the Lord, produces such modifications of state 
as are thus represented. Nothing but love and wisdom — 
as heat and light — proceed from the Lord as the sun of 
heaven, which continually shines and flows in, but the evils 
and falsities from the proprium turn them away from the 
Lord and lead them into the shades of evening. These 
vicissitudes exist in the spiritual world that all in heaven 
may be continually perfected ; just as they exist in the nat- 
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ural world to prevent all things from perishing with drought, 
and to produce conditions favorable to natural existence. 

There is no night in heaven, only evening, which is suc- 
ceeded by the twilight before the morning. But in hell 
there is night with daily vicissitudes which are contrary to 
those in heaven. Through these changes night bears rule 
as day does in heaven, the variations of shade and darkness 
producing them. 

It is also observable that in the spiritual world these vicis- 
situdes differ with different persons, and do not recur at 
stated times; but it may, I think, be assumed that in socie- 
ties, where the states of all have a close resemblance to 
each other, there will be an approximation of conditions 
affecting all more or less together ; just as different localities 
on earth have each their own series of these changes. 

There are some passages in the “ Spiritual Diary ” which 
place these matters in a very interesting way before us. 
Thus, in n. 5623-5627, we learn that those who die in in- 
fancy and come into the interior heavens know nothing what- 
ever of time and space. Thus as regards time, since the sun 
of heaven is always in the east, and there are no daily and 
yearly changes as here, they see only variations of states of 
life which mark their periods ; they have, therefore, only a 
notion of state, not of time. Yet, relatively to the duration 
of state there is time just as much as in the world, but as 
the states do not recur in regular alternations they cannot 
obtain any notion of time from them. The very idea of 
time perishes in the interior heaven; because, with those 
who come there, the natural is put to sleep; and the notion 
of time only exists in the natural. 

Of spaces they know nothing as these also change with 
states of life, and heavenly space is only the appearance of 
such states, which are not fixed as spaces are in the world. 
They are similarly varied as to distances and magnitudes, 
but only in accordance with the states of life; and, having 
this nature, the angels have no notion of them as spaces, 
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although they still exist. Indeed, they are actually spiritual 
spaces and times ; but, for the reason assigned, they are only 
recognized as states. 

Spring, summer, autumn, and winter; morning, noon, 
evening, and night do not come at all into the consciousness 
of the angels, though they have a notion of heat and cold, 
light and shade, and see all things as in the world, not from 
time and space, but from states of life. 

An examination of our own states of mind when we are 
withdrawn from earthly matters, will show us that, even in 
this life, we realize similar conditions, and measure time and 
space from our states rather than our material surroundings. 
No one, perhaps, exists who has not, under certain emo- 
tional experiences, felt that time had not measured the 
period as it had really appeared to him. In states of joy, 
or interesting associations, hours pass unnoted, and we often 
remark, on reference to the clock, “‘ How the time has flown.” 
On the contrary, in sorrow or anxious anticipation, we say, 
«“ How slowly time passes.” To young children time is vir- 
tually non-existent ; but when they are old enough to antici- 
pate the future, it “drags its slow length along.” To a lad, 
his senior by a few years seems vastly older; and, in his 
desire to come to man’s estate, the years between fourteen 
and twenty-one appear almost ages. Once past that Rubi- 
con, they accelerate; and by the time old age has arrived, 
they rush by at railway speed. 

As with the growth of an individual, so is it with the 
whole world. Compare, for instance, the period since the 
last judgment in 1757, with a like previous period, or even ~ 
with a thousand years before; and we find that as measured 
by mental states the last hundred and forty years have been 
marked by a progress immensely greater and more rapid 
than the centuries that precededthem. Whereas the earlier 
period was marked by gradual declension and retardation 
of progress, culminating in the eighteenth century, when. 
evil seemed rampant and stagnation of thought inevitable, 
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the more recent period has included states vastly more 
extensive. As the lightning shining from the east even to 
the west, so it has been, and so it was foretold it should be. 

Of old, the changes in the world were of slow growth 
and comparatively limited interest. Men sometimes wan- 
dered over the world making new homes, but they were 
almost forgotten by the rest of the world, or thought of 
with but languid interest. Settlements were here and there 
formed, but were left to themselves; and, except so far as 
concerned any advantage in trading with them, the mother 
country looked on them as troublesome rather than other- 
wise. When nations quarrelled and went to war, the rest 
took little thought except to protect their own country in 
case of its being in danger, or to take advantage of some 
disaster to either of the combatants. News travelled slowly, 
and events had almost become ancient history before they 
were heard of. Journeys by land or sea were wearisome, 
protracted, and dangerous; and, except perhaps in towns 
and cities, the grossest ignorance of the events passing in 
the world around prevailed. Invention was very limited and 
crude; literature was confined to the few; while science 
languished. The characteristics of the various nations were 
scarcely known to each other, especially the more distant 
ones; and even the facts that were known were misunder- 
stood and perverted by prejudice. 

What do we find to-day ?, The whole world teems with a 
wonderful activity, and the civilized nations are parting the 


~ whole surface of the earth between them. The great repub- 


lic of the United States of America has come into being. 
The colonies of England have grown and flourished into 
great and independent states. India has been welded into 
a vast empire in which antagonistic races have been taught 
to live in harmony with each other, and submit themselves 
to the more civilized government of England. Russia has 
spread her zegis over northern Asia and controls numberless, 
more or less uncivilized tribes, maintaining order among 
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them. The great dark continent, Africa, has now been 
explored throughout and appropriated by the European na- 
tions. Egypt is recovering some of her ancient greatness, 
and the Nile, whose fabled sources have been lately discov- 
ered, is being put under control by vast engineering works, 
which will moderate her freaks of fertility and famine; and 
Cairo and the Cape are soon to be united by railways. Aus- 
tralia, of which the maps of my school days showed a par- 
tial margin only, with all the interior a ‘terra incognita, is 
now a great republic of federated states ; while Canada also 
is a huge civilized dominion, where, not long since, the red 
Indian roved wild and free over the prairies. | 

These, with others of the numerous offspring of fissipa- 
rous England, are now not only powers in the world, with 
full and free independence, but have united their lot with 
the mother country in a self-forged bond of mutual love, 
respect, and interest. All these things, and thousands of 
others that could be recapitulated, are proofs of the vast 
changes that have been wrought by the new influx from the 
spiritual world upon all mankind; while their rapid growth 
and strong maturity are evidence of the immensely greater 
inclusion of spiritual time in the natural periods. 

Not only have these great things been achieved so rapidly 
and yet so firmly that the sense marvels at their vastness, 
but the bonds of. time and space, as affecting our lives, have 
been almost annihilated. Steam power has reduced months 
to days, and days to hours between the nations of the world, 
and the inhabitants of each within its own boundaries; while 
electricity has made distance naught. Puck’s “girdle round 
the earth in forty minutes” gives place to instantaneous 
communication ; the messages even anticipating the hours 
themselves, being sometimes delivered, according to local 
time, before they were sent. The contest in South Africa 
has been observed almost as closely as if all the world had 
been present with the combatants and looking on. Thus 
when the little town of Mafeking was relieved from its seven- 
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months’ siege, there were rejoicings almost simultaneously, 
throughout the British Empire and in the United States, 
nearly coincident with the occurrence itself. Where was 
time, where was space in this most wonderful event? Heart 
spoke to heart and eye saw to eye, unhampered by time or 
distance. All rejoiced, not that a victory had been achieved 
over the Boers, but that a brave garrison and a civilian pop- 
ulation of men, women, and children, whose plucky defence 
had dominated all minds of the English-speaking races, had 
been rescued and saved. Had this occurred on the same 
spot a hundred years ago it would have been months before ~ 
their danger would have been known, and months more be- 
fore succor could have reached them; while their fate would 
have been a matter of history later on. Go back only so 
far as the Crimean War or the Indian Mutiny, less than fifty 
years ago, and compare the long-drawn-out agony of waiting 
for news ; though the rapidity of communication then was 
thought marvellous by comparison with the beginning of 
the century. 

We are living in entirely new conditions that will yet be- 
come more extraordinary in the future. Space, rigid, inert, 
and fixed as ever, is minimized in traveling and annihilated 
by the telegraph; while time is so vastly increased in its 
value as a basis for spiritual progress that we compress into 
days the work of years and into years the work of centuries. 
Look at the daily press of the world, for example, the London 
Times. A hundred years ago it was a small, four-page sheet, 
with few advertisements and belated news. Its daily pro- 
duction now is one of the marvels of the world; yet it is as 
regular as clockwork, as unfailing as the tides. 

What shall we who live on and those who follow us look 
for in the twentieth century ? Imagination fails in the task, 
for nothing can be more futile than the efforts that are 
made to produce books anticipating the future. In most 
cases the writers found their whims on the changes of the 
past, and construct a future on its lines. They have no in- 
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vention beyond. In nearly all their prophetic lucubrations, 
in which all kinds of Utopian schemes are aired, religion is 
left out of the account, and the selfishness of mankind is 
still the principal factor for any improvement. 

Of course the benefits of all new scientific inventions, 
when applied by all for each and each for all, would make 
for peace, comfort, and plenty; but such conditions are not 
to be acquired, and cannot be stable while men and nations 
see everything only from a selfish point of view. But, in 
the government of the Divine Providence, even selfishness 
is forced to serve the general good in spite of itself ; and 
only by slow and almost imperceptible degrees will men 
learn the true principles of the Christian life, and apply 
them in their own lives. As this state increases — which it 
must do with the spread of the New Dispensation — there 
will be a still greater correspondent growth of all the means 
for improving the conditions of men, and for reducing the 
restraints of time and space in this life. The mental activ- 
ities of scientific men, in proportion as they understand 
the true relations of the worlds of nature and of spirit, and 
perceive the intimate bond of correspondence between them, 
will increase in rapid ratio; and discovery and invention 
will progress with accelerated speed. The secrets of chem- 
istry, the mysteries of physiology, the arcana of health, and 
the intricacies of mechanics will be more and more clearly 
opened to the enquirer, and better utilized for the general 
benefit. 

But there will always remain impassable limits, within 
which, however, scope will be found for unending research ; 
for the infinity of the Creator is reflected in the vast- 
ness of creation, which the human intellect can never tran- 
scend. Concurrently with natural progress, there will also 
be increasing spiritual progress, of which the former will be 
"more and more clearly the expression and form. With this 
advancement of state it may be quite possible that man, 
while on earth, will grow into closer and more explicit rela- 
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tions with his fellows in the spiritual world, and even with 
the spirits of those still in mortal body, so that intercommu- 
nication will become more instant and immediate than at 
present. Not that I mean to suggest any form of spiritistic 
folly, such as occasionally crops up, but merely a closer 
sympathy between man and man in this world and the next. 
We are specially warned not to seek open intercourse with 
the spiritual world ; as it is most dangerous and disorderly, 
except when the spiritual sight is opened by the Lord for 
special purposes of His Divine Providence. But, just as 
modern facilities of intercommunication do actually render 
spiritual intercourse in this world nearer and freer, so we 
may look for extensions of similar means with still wider 
results ; so that it may become possible in distant periods of 
this world’s existence, when man has become more truly 
spiritual, to have, when necessary, open intercourse with our 
angelic guards. 

In conclusion, I trust that I have made a few of the points 
on this particular question clear to the reader. For in- 
stance, that though all the conditions of time and space and 
the quarters in the spiritual world are described by Sweden- 
borg as appearances, they are yet absolutely real, and so 
completely consistent with our states as to be so perceived 
and felt by us. Also that a like character belongs to natural 
time and space, and the quarters on earth; these being en- 
tirely appearances according to our natural states, positions, 
and conditions, though they are perceived by us as actual 
and real. To such an extent is this the case that we only 
know them to be appearances when, by. intellectual observa- 
tion, we examine into their character and quality. We are, 
therefore, enabled to see that when we shall be translated 
to the spiritual world we shall not be in a maze of surprise 
and astonishment at the perception of appearances in ac- 
cordance with our spiritual states, but shall find them the 
very things to suit our new conditions, and as natural to us 
as the correspondent appearances are in this world. 
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We think and speak in this world according to appear- 
ances on the natural plane only; but the actual relations 
between our spiritual body and our natural body are in such 
close and complete correspondence, that we shall be as much 
at home on the spiritual plane, when that is opened to us, 
as we are here, and our thoughts and discourse will then be 
in accordance with the spiritual appearances, as to the 
quarters and time and space, just as naturally and satisfac- 
torily as they are here. | 
James B. KEENE. 
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THE CREATION OF FIRST FORMS. 


PREVALENT theories of the origin of first forms may be 
classified under two divisions. 

The first embraces those who hold that nature is suffi- 
cient in herself to create first forms by the unaided opera- 
tion of her innate forces. They are called materialists. 

The second division includes those who believe that 
nature unaided is incompetent to create first forms, and 
who, therefore, advocate the existence of a supernatural first 
cause, and are called supernaturalists. 

The popular theory of the materialist is that of evolution 
pure and simple, which is the doctrine of the descent of all 
‘genera and species of plants and animals from a few pri- 
mary forms, or from one, through the innate forces of nature, 
or from the natural workings of what are called “laws of 
natural selection,” or “survival of the fittest.” 

Under the second division, that of the supernaturalist, 
are embraced many shades of opinion. First, there are 
they who deny that nature unaided is able to create first 
forms, yet otherwise concede the general facts and reason- 
ings of evolutionism. They accept evolution generally, but 
only as God’s method of creating, and hold that His intelli- 
gence and directing power are ever present as the first 
cause. 

Second, there are the creationists, who believe in the 
individual creation of all things, substantially as they now 
are, by the fiat of the Almighty. | 

Third, there are they who do not believe in a personal 
God, yet advocate the existence of a universal intelligence. 
The forms of thought under this head are too mixed and 
indefinite to admit of classification. Some hold that the 
universal intelligence is an inner realm of nature, which 
would bring such under the first division, or materialists. 
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Others hold that the universal intelligence is a kind of per- 
vading spirit, superior to nature, and others that it is not a 
substance either natural or spiritual. What then it is, they 
must answer. 

The doctrine of the origin of first forms, as taught in the 
writings of the New Church, adds a fourth distinct sub- 
division, creation by correspondence. 

The doctrine of creation by correspondence, while admit- 
ting some of the facts upon which evolution is based, thor- 
oughly repudiates every phase and accommodation of its — 
philosophy, yet happily explains its apparent truth. It is 
equally separated from the creationist theory, substituting 
for its arbitrary fiat the natural operation of law. 

_ Evolution and creation by correspondence are in essence 
exactly opposite. The former commences with the lowest 
forms of matter and force and derives creation from chance 
working upward. Creation by correspondence commences 
with the Creator, the highest, and derives creation from 
Him through spiritual laws and forces working downward. 

For a proper conception of the creation of first forms, a 
most comprehensive knowledge of the universe is necessary, 
for every part of it is called into service in the accomplish- 
ment of that profound event. 

The general principles appertaining to the creation of 
first forms rest upon these essentials :— 

1. The existence of a Divine Human Person as the Cre- 
ator or first cause. 

2. The universe constituted of discrete degrees arranged 
in successive order and ascending from the passive rock to 
the substance of vital action in the Creator. 

3. The efflux of vital energy from the Creator into dis- 
crete degrees. 

Preparatory to the statement of how first forms were cre- 
ated, these subjects will be presented necessarily in a most 
general and brief way. 

1. The most essential, as well as fundamental knowledge, 
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is a true idea of God. Without it, the comprehension of © 


causes is impossible. 

Since creative powers originate in His will, the concep- 
tion of Him as a personal God having a will and under- 
standing, of which ours is the image, is the center of all 
thought and the beginning of all understanding. 

God is the center . . . and unless -He were a Man, creation would 


not have been possible. (Divine Wisdom from Apocalypse Explained, 
last chapter, following Sect. x11.) 


Yet the conception of first forms having their origin in 
the will of the Creator, should be distinct from that which 
derives creation from the command of God, for nothing 
exists from His command. 

It is believed that it [all things were created by the Word] means 
that all things were created by God’s saying and commanding like a 
king in his kingdom; this, however, is not what is meant by all things 
being made and created by the Word, but it is the divine truth which 
proceeds from the divine good, that is, which proceeds from the Lord, 
from which all things have existed and do exist. (Arcana Ccelestia, 


5272.) 

2. Discrete degrees. Creation, commencing in the di- 
vine will and understanding, proceeded from the highest to 
the lowest, or from the spiritual to the natural. 

It is now generally conceded that this earth was formed 
from the sun by successive condensations of its gases. But 
the idea of discrete degrees, essential to the comprehension 
of the processes of creation, seems to make but little prog- 
ress. Yet the difficulty in acknowledging discrete degrees 
of substance is not surprising, for it carries with it the ac- 
ceptance of substantially the whole doctrine of the New 
Church, both as to the Lord and the Word, which is more 
than the world, in its present state, can rationally com- 
prehend. 

There are three atmospheres thrown off from the sun that 
come down to the earth. The aura is the highest and is 
that in which is gravity. From this, through the sun, a 
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next lower is formed called ether, in which are heat and light 
from the sun. From these the third, or air, is formed, of 
which the solids and fluids of the earth are condensed 
formations. 

These three kinds of matter are separated respectively 
by a discrete degree, which means that they do not shade 
off, one into another, by states of attenuation or rarefaction, 
but that they are separated by a creative act. 

The highest created substance was formed by the Creator 
putting forth His own substance and withdrawing in the 
first degree the essential potencies of the divine. The 
lower discrete degrees were formed by withdrawing still 
further and successively the essential potencies of the 
higher. Heat was withdrawn until there was cold. Light 
was withdrawn until there was darkness. Activity was 
withdrawn until there was passivity, as is found in rock. 
Hence nature came into existence. Discrete degrees may, 
therefore, be defined: as differentiated and non-convertible 
degrees in the altitude of substance. They are non-con- 
vertible because they are differentiated by the creative act, 
and therefore only by a creative act could their essential 
nature be changed. 

We observe a succession of degrees of plasticity in the 
lower degree of matter. Rock is the most implastic. Next 
is water, which is more responsive to incident forces. Then 
the air, which is capable of still more complex forms of 
activity, and is so responsive to incident forces that it is 
the medium of sound. The next higher degree is the ether, 
universally diffused, and of so sensitive a nature as to take 
on the activities of heat, light, and electricity, which consti- 
_ tutes it the medium of heat and light from the sun. Its 
high degree of plasticity is exemplified in the art of pho- 
tography and the faculty of sight. The aura is next higher, 
from which is gravity, and which, received in the varied 
forms of matter, endows them with attraction, atomicity, 
osmosis, capillarity, and the like. 
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Nature may, therefore, be seen as an ascending series of 
degrees of matter, reaching from the inert, implastic rock 
to the sensitive aura that girds the sun. Nature then 
reaches up to the sun and surrounds it with an aura so 
highly sensitive that it can take on in a high degree of per- 
fection the activities of the sun itself, and thus convey to 
the ultimate of nature the energy and potency of the sun. 

There are two great functions that this ordered series 
forms. First, it constitutes an organism down the degrees 
of which the sun can act and fill nature with its potencies. 
Second, it provides the materials from which the different 
degrees of the organisms of plants, animals, and man are 
formed; for the solid parts of the body are drawn from 
the rock, water, and air. The nerve fluid, which is the in- 
strument of motion in animal bodies, is from the ether; and 
the first material clothing of affection and thought, from 
which is derived all power in the body, is from the aura. 

The material organizations of plants and animals, inclu- 
ding the human body, being made from these degrees which 
are actuated by the sun, live in and from them. 

In the material creation, then, is an image of the spiri- 
tual world, which is composed of an earth and correspond- 
ing atmospheres, ascending by like discrete degrees of spiri- 
tual substance to the Creator, who, like the sun, actuates 
the atmosphere nearest Him. This atmosphere actuates the 
next, by which process activity descends to the ultimate of 
the spiritual world. The lowest of the spiritual world being 
but a discrete degree above the highest degree in nature, 
nature receives her activity from the spiritual world and 
primarily from the Creator. 

The spiritual world as a unit is the soul of the material 
world. | 

Familiarity with the way in which the material bodies of 
plants and animals are formed, enables it to be briefly stated 
that plants and animals have a corresponding, spiritual part, 
which is formed from the degrees of the spiritual world, 
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just as the material part is madefrom nature. As the spir- 
itual world is within the natural world actuating it, so the 
spiritual counterpart of plants and animals is within the 
material part animating and forming it. 

3. Efflux. The earth and its atmospheres being once 
formed, the sun does not impart thereto any of its substance. 
It simply actuates the aura surrounding it. This aura is of 
so high, sensitive, and pure a nature that it takes on the 
activities of the sun and thus becomes charged with sun 
potencies. We can imagine how each smallest particle of 
the aura so becomes, as it were, a little sun, trying to act 
and do as does the sun. Likewise of the Sun of heaven, 
whose essence is the Creator. He does not impart His 
substance to the atmosphere surrounding Him, but it, being 
of so high a character, takes on an activity like His and 
thus becomes charged with the Creator’s powers. As He 
is essentially a Creator, it becomes charged with creative 
power, and every least particle thereof we can imagine to 
be a miniature creator, endeavoring to shape itself and that 
upon which it acts into its own likeness — into a form corre- 
sponding to its essence, which is according to its degree 
an image of the Creator. The highest atmosphere, being 
charged with creative potency, acts as of itself into the next 
lower, which receives the energy according to its form. Its 
least particles, likewise, become miniature creators, but in 
a less perfect degree. In a like manner, efflux from the 
Creator passes down to the ultimate of nature. And when 
these material forces become charged in their degree of re- 
ceptivity with creative energy and form plants and animals, 
they, who do not see back of nature, think her laws are the 
first cause and the creating agency. | 

We have now considered as preparatory : — 

1. The existence of the Creator, who is a Person of will 
and understanding. 

2. The universe composed of discrete degrees arranged 
in order ascending from rock to the Creator. 
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3. Efflux from the Creator into and through the discrete 
degrees, filling each with His creative energy and life, ac- 
cording to their respective degrees of perfection and recep- 
tivity. 

It remains to observe how plant and animal forms are 
now created, to pass at once to the creation of the first 
forms. The laws according to which first forms were cre- 
ated are still operative. It is not possible to conceive of 
an obsolete natural law. The fact that the laws of evolu- 
tion are not now operative is conclusive that they never 
were. 

The laws by which the first oak was created are now 
operative in the oak. Observe their workings there. A 
plant now has its origin in the formation of a seed by the 
parent plant, which has a material part and a spiritual coun- 
terpart. The spiritual counterpart, or plant-soul, is formed 
from the discrete degrees of the spiritual world, just as the 
material part is produced from nature. The plant-soul is in 
correspondence with the coincident degrees of the spiritual 
world, just as the material part is in correspondence with 
nature. The plant-soul is a form that receives the creative 
energy from the Creator in the plant degree of life, and the 
plant-soul conveys the energy down to the plant-body. The 
Lord is essentially a Creator, so wherever His life is, it is 
full of the endeavor to create. Life from Him, being re- 
ceived into the oak, endeavors to create oaks, because to 
reproduce or create its kind is the inmost quality or conatus 
of every living thing. This conatus has its origin in the 
Creator, and a secondary origin in the efflux from Him, the 
smallest particles of which, as it were, work to form into 
His image. And when this efflux enters the organized oak, 
it strives to produce an image of the Creator in as high a 
degree as the planes and conditions of its activity permit ; 
hence the acorn is produced. Oak life flowing through the 
tree puts forth its image in the bud, the bloom, and then in 
the seed. While the seed is in the milk, oak life flows 
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through it, terminates in it, and forms an abiding place. 
Thus the whole tree puts itself into the acorn. Gradually, 
as this abiding place of oak-tree life is perfected, the milky 
acorn congeals and the form becomes fixed; and when it is 
perfected so that it is a completed temple of oak-tree life, 
it need no longer receive life from the tree, for it can draw 
from the general efflux of oak-tree life. So the acorn 
loosens, is weaned, and dreps from the tree, a miniature 
oak — an oak, not in shape, but in form and essence. 

This seed or acorn, like all other seeds, consists of two 
parts. The soul-part, which is composed of spiritual sub- 
stances from the degrees that are coincident with the soul- 
form of the parent oak; and the material part, which is 
composed of matter from the degrees in nature that are 
coincident with the material part of the parent oak. The 
acorn is formed from an influx into the soul and body of the 
parent oak, and is itself an analogous form of soul and 
body. 

The acorn, being placed in suitable soil, germinates and 
grows into an oak, because it is an initial oak, an oak in 
form and essence. 

Animals are likewise produced. Their soul-form reaches 
up in the degrees of the spiritual world, just as the material 
part, or body, does in nature. Creative energy being re- 
ceived into this dual organism, forms seeds likewise, which 
are dwelling-places of animal life. This seed is likewise 
formed of a soul part and a body part —a spiritual form and 
a material form — whereby it is an organism that receives its 
kind of life and is full of the endeavor to complete its form 
in the degree of its perfection. 

With these observations, the way is prepared to say that 
the first living forms were produced just as they are now, 
except that instead of using a parent organism to form the 
seed, the corresponding degrees of the spiritual and natural 
world were employed. 

Through the determination of efflux into nature, when in 
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a suitable condition, by divine volition, initial or seed forms 
were made, which, through the highly adapted material con- 
ditions, unfolded instantaneously to that development neces- 
sary to self-sustenance. ! 

In this connection we read in “ True Christian Religion,” 
78, that when Swedenborg was meditating upon creation an 
angel came to him, and said, “I will now show you how 
animals and vegetables were produced by God.” 

He was then shown birds, animals, and plants of various 
kinds in the spiritual world, such as doves, swans, sheep, 
goats, cattle, camels, stags, and unicorns, orange trees, cit- 
rons, Olives, vines, fig-trees, oats, barley, beans, chestnuts, 
palm-trees, and linden-trees. Then said the angel :— 


All the objects which you have seen are correspondences, agreeable to 
the affections of love in the angels who dwell in the neighborhood. 
. . » You have been favored with these sights that you might see crea- 
tion in general exemplified in a particular type, for God is love itself 
and wisdom itself, and the affections of His love are infinite, as are also 
the perceptions of His wisdom, of which all and every object that ap- 
pears on the face of the earth are correspondences. Hence come birds 
and beasts, trees and shrubs, corn and all sorts of grain, with herbs and 
grasses of every kind. ... The only difference is, that in our world 
such things are created by God instantaneously according to the affec- 
tions of the angels, whereas in your world they were created in like 
manner at the beginning, but it was provided that they should be re- 
newed successively by propagations from one another, and thus that 
creation should be continued. 


The angel further said :— 


Go and tell what you have seen and heard to the inhabitants of your 
world, because heretofore they have been in total ignorance respecting 
the spiritual world, without which it is impossible for any one to know, 
or even to guess, that creation is continued in our world, and that it 
proceeded in like manner in your world while the universe was creating 
by God. 


In “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 344, this same principle 
is stated in a way that well illustrates and broadens the 
conception : — 
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I heard two presidents of the English Royal Society, Sir Hans 
Sloane and Martin Folkes, conversing together in the spiritual world 
concerning the existence of seeds and eggs, and concerning productions 
from them on earth. . . . The former ascribed them to nature . . . the 
other that the power’is continually from God the Creator in nature. 
In order to determine the dispute, a beautiful bird was exhibited to Sir 
Hans Sloane and he was told to examine whether in the least thing it 
differed from a similar bird on earth. . . . He said there was no differ- 
ence. He knew that it was no other than an affection of a certain 
angel represented without him as a bird, and that it would vanish or 
cease with its affection. Sir Hans Sloane was convinced by this ex- 
periment that nature does not contribute at all to the production of 
vegetables and animals, but only that which flows from the spiritual 
world into the natural. He also said if the bird were filled in its lowest 
parts with corresponding matter from the earth, and so fixed, it would 
be a durable bird as birds are on earth. 


Again in “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 312, it is stated. 
that the first production from the earth when it was recent 
and in its simplicity, was the production of seeds. The 
first endeavor in them could not be any other. 

From these quotations, the conclusion may be drawn that 
the affections of love and the perceptions of wisdom of the 
Lord, which are infinite in kind and quality, are the begin- 
nings of first living forms. These created, in their endeavor ~ 
to effect their form and use, spiritual seeds, which simulta- 
neously were filled in their lower parts from nature, thus 
producing materia] seeds; and when nature was prepared 
and in its simplicity, by divine volition the seeds were 
formed, unfolding simultaneously into the first living forms. 

The same creative laws continue in propagations through 
parent forms. 

Since what is from the Creator is fully good, and all 
things created by Him dre in correspondence to His affec- 
tions and perceptions, it is impossible that evil beasts, birds, 
plants, and poisonous minerals, could have been created by 
efflux directly from Him. 

So it is written in “ True Christian Religion,” 78 : — 
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All things that God ever did or does create were and are good, but 
they [bats, owls, tigers, mice, nettles, thorns, etc.] had their birth in 
the material world together with hell, which derived its existence origi- 
nally from men, who by turning away from God became satans and 
devils after the death of the body. 


That is to say, evil forms were created by the efflux from 
the evil, according to the same principles that good forms 


were created by efflux from the Lord. 


There are many things that apparently favor the theory 
of evolution. Spiritual laws work downward, and first form 
the ultimate as a foundation of the higher. The earth had 
to be formed before herbs, and herbs before animals. After 
the earth was formed, and as it came into favorable condi- 
tion, the simplest forms of life came first, and as the condi- - 
tions were perfected, the higher were created, and naturally 
there was a close resemblance between the succeeding kinds. 
But that one genera could ever be derived from another is 
contrary to all law, both natural and spiritual. Briefly, evo- 
lution is the apparent truth, while the real truth is back of 
the appearance, as the truths of astronomy are back of the 


appearance that the sun rises and sets. 


H. DOoL_e. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE RELIGION WHICH MEETS 
THE DEMANDS OF THE NEW AGE. 


WHEN we say that the religion of the New Church is pro- 
gressive, we mean that the principles of that religion are 
progressive. -We make no claims or boasts for ourselves. 
Individuals are progressive according to the degree in which 
they understand and live such principles. Personal progres- 
sion can neither be adequately measured nor described. It 
is known only to the Maker and Searcher of hearts. We do 
not presume to discuss it. We hope, however, to offer some 
proof of the progressive nature of the system of religion re- 
vealed through Swedenborg. 

Every society, religious or otherwise, is trying to be pro- 
gressive. This is the progressiveage. We might say, “It 
is the fashion to progress.” Some think that they have 
made considerable attainments in this direction and actually 
adopt the name. There are two great schools of so-called pro- 
gressive thought, widely differing from one another. The one 
is the radical, rationalistic school, known under the modern 
name, agnostic; the other is the conservative, religious ele- 
ment, disgusted with many of the dogmas of the reforma- 
tion, aiming to get back to the simple faith of the Apostles. 

The agnostics are the “dont-knowers.” They question 
the inspiration of the Scriptures and the existence of a per- 
sonal God, or refuse to assert these facts. Everything re- 
garding the other world is to them mere speculation or 
guesswork. They follow closely after the footsteps of 
material science, refusing to affirm what has not been 
revealed to the physical senses. A little reflection shows 
that this class of minds is not spiritually progressing. Indi- 
viduals of this class say that they do not know; they are 
standing still, if they are not retrograding. To progress, we 
must have positive knowledge and a positive belief. Igno- 
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ance is not progressive. Suppose we wanted to go to New 
York, we must know where New York is, and the way 
thither. We must have definite knowledge. We could 
not reach our destination, except by the merest chance, 
without it. Agnostic progression is like the advance of a 
blind man. He does not see anything; he is liable to 
stumble upon something new, it is true; but when he finds 
it he does not know what it is, and perhaps questions whether 
he has not had it in his possession before. We have great 
respect and sympathy for many modern doubters, but we 
cannot from any point of view call them progressive. If 
they are not backsliders, they are at least standstills. 

The other religious class is trying to progress by getting 
back to Primitive Christianity. They read the fathers to 
find out what they thought, that they may think as they 
thought. Early traditions have great sacredness in their 


_ eyes. We know the sincerity and the Christian character 


of such individuals, and they are becoming more and more 

numerous ; they will shortly become, if they are not already, - 
the predominant element in Christendom, for they are not 
confined to any one communion. We appreciate what these 
lovers of Primitive Christianity have done in weakening the 
hold of false religious dogmas. We are thankful for this 
effort to return to the childlike states of the First Christian 
Church. It is the best possible preparation for the recep- 
tion of the new truths of the new age. But is this true 
progress, except in a restricted sense? Did those simple, 
ignorant men, living nineteen hundred years ago — con- 
fessedly ignorant, historically proven to be so— know every- 
thing that we ought to know? Do we fulfil the duties of 
this new age by copying the ignorance of a past age? Let 
the Scriptures themselves answer this momentous question 
—it is too great for man. “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when 
He, the spirit of truth is come, He will guide you into all 
truth. ... He will show you things to come.” John saw 
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the holy city coming down from God out of heaven. This 
was the New Jerusalem —a new state of life — a new church. 
If the First Christian Church were all-sufficient for all ages 
this prophecy would not have been given. 

The Scriptures predict that there will be a New Church 
to succeed the First Christian. A New Church is a Divine 
necessity. We need the innocence, the simplicity, the love of 
the first disciples, but we require a greater measure of wisdom 
and knowledge than they possessed, or else we cannot fully 
perform our duty in the mewage. We are required to be 
not only “harmless as doves,” but “wise as serpents.” We 
want the love of the child, but we need something more 
than the ignorance of the child. Wisdom, ever increasing, 
ever growing deeper, less dogmatic, more rational, is indis- 
pensable in all growth, whether of individual or collective 
man. 

The belief that we get by looking back is a historical or 
traditional belief. This is necessary and useful in its way 
—a good foundation, but a poor house. We need to believe 
in this new age not because somebody has told us to believe, 
nor because we revere some one else who has believed, but 
because we see the truth in its present application to our- 
selves. There is an apostolical succession of truths, but not 
an apostolical succession of persons. Many have confounded 
these two things, hence they think if they can learn what 
the first apostles believed, they can learn the measure of 
truth that the church in succeeding ages ought to believe. 
Authority rests not in men, but in the truth. - No one can 
accept the truth unless he has some rational conception of 
it. This conception must vary as mankind grows older. 
Humanity demands to be satisfied from new and ever-chang- 
ing standpoints. Every set of circumstances requires new | 
light. Humanity’s vision is ever widening, its wants are 
ever growing. You cannot tie it down to the knowledge 
of the past, any more than you can clothe a man in the 
garments of a child. Our religious faith, like the coat of 
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Samuel, needs to be renewed every year, or in every period 
or crisis of life. We can never truly believe because some- 
body else says we should. We can never fully believe until 
we see, that is, until we understand. The child believes 
because his parents tell him that he should; such is rudi- 
mentary faith, a necessary faith in ushering in the faith of 
reason, but it is no substitute for the faith of maturity. 
The New-Church writings place as high a value as any reli- 
gious system upon the lives and teachings of the early 
Apostles. They regard the Gospels gs the very Divine 
words themselves spoken out of heaven into the ears of the 
Apostles. They value the impressions of good and truth in 
the early childhood of the individual, and assign them a place 
in regeneration such as has never before been given them. 
But do these facts warrant us in believing that the way to 
grow is to blindly imitate the past? The progressive man 
does not perpetually cry, “I wish I were an infant.” Wis- 
dom teaches him to retain and value his early innocence, and 
also to develop it and perfect it with ever-widening intelli- 
gence. The progressive church does not slavishly or blindly 
worship the ignorance of its childhood. She remembers the 
literal Divine commands of her Father, but she sees deeper 
meanings in them as she progresses. The spirit of the Word, 
as well as its letter, opens upon her vision with fuller light. 
Valuing the letter more on account of its inward spirit, both 
letter and spirit change, and emit new brilliancy as day ad- 
vances. 
Suppose philosophy, the arts, and the sciences were con- 
tent to copy the past, where should we be? We should 
be at a standstill. We should never invent anything; we 
should be merely reproducers. Our minds would stagnate; 
we should settle down into a dead routine. The laws which 
regulate one kind of progress regulate all kinds. Truth is 
one. Christians do not grow by looking behind them — 
that is forbidden in the Scriptures — but by looking in front 
and “going forward.” The church has been turning its 
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weary, discouraged eyes to the fading West; let her now 
look with hope and encouragement to the brightening East. 
All religion comes from the East. This is true historically ; 
it is true inwardly. The rising, not the setting, sun is the 
emblem of progress—the rising sun is the symbol of life, 
the cause of growth. The Lord Himself always appears in 
front of us as we think of Him. We can scarcely conceive 
of Him as being behind us. He always goes before the 
sheep, He never drives them from behind. We cannot 
walk in safety with our faces turned behind. A church 
imitating the past, a church looking to old traditions and 
depending upon them, has its face turned behind. The 
difficulties of the new age are liable to prostrate it. Ob- 
stacles to be removed must be foreseen. If they are neither 
foreseen nor removed, humanity falls over them. They stop 
the progress of humanity. Hence the New Church says that 
there is no progress without new truths, new light, and new 
understanding. She claims that these truths are now re- 
vealed by the Lord, through His servant, Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, hence she claims that they are progressive principles, 
the means of making progressive men and women. 

If we would understand the advance made by the new 
theology we must go back to Swedenborg’s time. The 
theologians of his period universally believed that God pun- 
ished and tormented in hell all who were not released from 
the penalty of their sins by faith in a person who had suf- 
fered for them. Swedenborg taught that God is love, and 
casts no one into hell, and he consistently explained the ex- 
istence of hell by showing that evil originated in the abuse 
of freedom on the part of man, and that, being disorderly, evil 
reacted on itself or punished itself. These views, as we all 
know, have entered into modern thought and restrained the 
utterance of those horrible doctrines which used formerly to 
be so freely spoken. Even Luther, the mildest of the re- 
formers, believed in the damnation of infants of unbelieving 
parents. Swedenborg taught that all infants, whether of 
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Christian, heathen, or impious parents, are saved and enter 
heaven. It is doubtful if any believe in infant damnation 
in these days. No one dares to express such belief if he 
holds it. | 

In Swedenborg’s time the first ten chapters of Genesis 
were regarded as literal history. It was the universal belief 
that the world was made about four thousand years before 
Christ, in six literal days. Any one who questioned that 
view was regarded as a disbeliever in the Bible. Now you 
will find that theologians are calling those days periods, 
eras, or cycles. Science does not allow them to hold the 
former position. They are beginning also to speak of these 
early chapters as an “allegory.” Swedenborg taught over 
a hundred years ago that the first eleven chapters of Gen- 
esis were “composed historicals” —or a story arranged in 
historical form, treating of the creation of the inner, not of 
the outer man. Every word of this story he showed to be 
as Divine as if it were literally true, because of its inner 
or spiritual meaning. Literal history, he says, does not 
begin until the time of Abraham. 

“Man is saved by faith,” was the great cry of the refor- 
mation, and it kept resounding and increasing until Sweden- 
borg’s time. He declared that mere intellectual faith was 
incapable of saving any one —that it was the faith in the 
life that was availing. : 

Modern Christianity has been tempered and modified by 
these views. 

Prior to 1757 asceticism was intimately connected with 
religion. Recreations and amusements were considered sin- 
ful. To have anything to do with them was regarded as a 
sign of gross depravity. Swedenborg taught fearlessly and 
yet quietly, in the midst of all this blindness and hatred, the 
use of recreations, and the Christian world is coming around 
to his side. Intelligent Christians everywhere accept and 
act upon these ideas. He anticipated them by about a hun- 
dred years. 
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In Swedenborg’s time it was the current creed of Chris- 
tendom that all the heathen went to hell. Swedenborg 
showed that those heathen who were sincere and lived up to 
their religious principles, as they understood them, were not 
condemned, but saved, Christians of to-day do not utter 
invectives against the unconverted as they once did. 

In Swedenborg’s time a hell of literal burning fire and 
brimstone was assumed to be the permanent abode of evil 
spirits. He taught that the fire there was burning lust and 
hatred. <A perpetual, literal burning is an impossibility, for 
there must sometime be a dissolution of the material ex- 
posed to literal fire. A perpetual burning of inward lust 
is not impossible. Hence that is the “unquenchable fire” 
spoken of in the Scriptures. 

Almost unnumbered instances might be cited similar to 
these showing how there is a gradual yielding up of the old 
theories. The truth isin the world. It has a footing here. 
It is exercising a power here. It has been quietly working 
all these years. We are not conscious of what it has accom- 
plished until we look back and take our bearings. History 
proves abundantly the progressiveness of the religion re- 
vealed through Swedenborg. 

There is hardly a better proof of the advanced and ad- 
vancing new theology than its ability to meet modern scien- 
tific research. The New Church has given up nothing in the 
recent merciless attack of science and rationalism upon the 
dogmas of Christendom. She has been strengthened by 
investigation. Her positions have been ratified by science. 
Science has helped her to establish the fact that the earth 
was not made in six literal days. Science has confirmed 
and is every day confirming the great philosophic principles 
that Swedenborg declared. He himself was a thorough 
philosopher before he was a theologian. He wrote under 
guidance of the Lord, what he was enabled to see from 
Him in the light of reason. “Now it is lawful to enter 
intellectually into the mysteries of faith,” was his principle. 
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He himself entered in intellectually ; he invites all others, 
who are devout and inquiring, to enter in. The system 
bears inward and outward scrutiny. The more you know, 
the more the system is to you. The new theology is pro- 


_ gressive because it welcomes and adopts every new fact that 


is discovered. Moreover, it explains the cause, and shows 
the relation of the effect to the cause. It not only keeps 
pace with an exact modern science, it anticipates it at every 
step. 

Multitudes are to-day endeavoring to understand the great 
hereafter. The literature of the age shows that the world 
is groping after such knowledge. “Gates Ajar,” “The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen,” the work by Dr. Nichols, 
“ Whence, Where, Whither?” followed by other and more 
recent publications, are indications of the popular pulse. 
Many resort to the vagaries of modern spiritism, so desper- _ 
ate is their desire for knowledge of the spiritual world. A 
progressive theology must satisfy this demand and instruct 
it in spiritual laws so that it shall see what is and is not | 
allowable. How much help do Christian denominations gen- 
erally give in meeting this want? They can condemn and 
deny — anybody can do that; but what do they do with 
well-authenticated cases of unsought spiritual communica- 
tion? They simply ignore them. The New Church says 
that there is a close connection between the inner and outer 
worlds. She admits the possibility of such communications, 
but declares that when sought they are always dangerous 
because they interfere with our free, independent growth. 
The Scriptures, rightly understood, are her medium of life 
between heaven and earth. They are the ladder upon which 
she bids men go up if they would meet the descending and 
ascending angels and the Great Creator and Saviour at the 
top. The writings of the New Church lay bare the geog- 
raphy of the heavens, they picture the other world before 
our eyes so that it becomes more and more real. Nowhere 
else shall we find such full, consistent, rational, and Scrip- 
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tural descriptions of the other world. We see at once 
that they must be true. They fall in and harmonize with 
our best perceptions. There is a power in them, a sweet- 
ness and love in them, which is living evidence that they 
were inbreathed of Jesus. The incoherent messages of the 
advertising spiritual medium are as different from them as 
night from day. 

The descriptions of the other world, given by Sweden- 
borg, are not fantastic, nor do they ever endeavor to satisfy 
a morbid curiosity. They deal with great principles and 
great scenes. The transitory and the occasional are rarely 
touched upon. As Emerson says, “His writings are free 
from all pertness and egotism.” A religion that so thor- 
oughly, exactly, and consistently explains the hereafter, 
whither we are all going, is par excel/ence a progressive re- 
ligion. 

Christendom is now much exercised over the question of 
the inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures. The old idea of 
inspiration was that the fersens who wrote the Words were 
inspired. The moment that we are confused as to the iden- 
tity of the person, that idea of inspiration is assailed. With 
the old theories of inspiration you would be greatly alarmed 
if it should be shown that the Pentateuch or the Gospel of 
John were not transcribed by Moses or that Apostle, but by 
some unknown individuals. The new theology regards this 
question of identity as of little moment. The Scriptures are 
not affected inwardly by the personality of the amanuensis 
who sets down the words spoken in his ear, any more than 
_the personal character of the stenographer enters into the 
opinion of the judge, which he writes out. The old idea of 
personal inspiration cannot withstand historical, scholarly 
criticism. The new idea of verda/ inspiration is the only 
tenable one. Even this position is scarcely defensible un- 
less we couple with it the idea of a spiritual sense which is 
obtainable by means of the law of correspondences. The 
apparently trivial incidents of the Bible, the long gencalo- 
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gies, the ceremonials, the records of war and bloodshed, are 
thereby lifted out of the range of carping criticism and in- 
fidel attack into the serene, unassailable regions of heaven. 
Many have seen, from the time of the early fathers, that the 
Scriptures are symbolic, or have a double meaning. In 
Swedenborg’s writings this varying and variable method of 
interpretation is reduced to an exact science, called the 
science of correspondences. This is “the mouth and wis- 
dom which none of the adversaries [of the Christian reli- 
gion] can gainsay or resist.” A religion that can defend 
and explain the holiness of the Sacred Scriptures, a religion 
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that presents the opened Word to the worshiping soul, 


continually disclosing new and richer lessons of life to be 
found in its pages, that is the progressive religion. That is 
the religion that holds aloft the light of the world. “Thy 
Word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path.” 


‘He who walks in that light looks before him, not behind; 


he sees the snares of hell, he safely passes all obstacles, his 
journey ends in heaven. | 

The new theology brings people nearer their God, teach- 
ing always and consistently that God is love, and that that 
love, which is God the Father, is manifested in Jesus Christ. | 
The new theology rationally reconciles all His works and 
Providences with His Fatherly care. The new theology 
comforts “the widows and fatherless in their affliction.” | 
The old theologies wrestle with the dogmas of the past — 


' with the conceptions of an angry, punishing God. The new 


theology causes people to both understand and love God. 
The old theologies keep God in the distance, by clothing 
Him with the passions and weaknesses of men. We cannot 
help loving the God of the new religion, any more than we 
can help loving our father or our mother. The principles 
of the new theology are the transparent lens through which 
the whole heaven and the sun of heaven come manifestly to 
view. We look through the cloudy dogmas of men into the 
clear sky of eternal and living realities. That religion which 
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leads us up to God by orderly steps, easily taken, is progress- 
ive and progressing. Of such a divine revelation, we can say 
with Jacob of old: “This is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of Heaven.” 

The relation of the man, Swedenborg, to the new and 
progressing religion, is an important matter. We appreciate 
and value his high intellectual attainments, and his pure, 
humble, and spiritual life, but we do not worship him in the 
New Church, any more than other Christians worship Moses, 
or the Prophets, or the Apostle John. As a person, he 
stands on a level with all the human instrumentalities the 
Lord has used. The name of Swedenborg is frequently 
mentioned in New-Church literature, simply to distinguish 
the character of the revelation made through him; just as 
we speak of John’s Gospel to designate that peculiar mani- 
-festation of truth. The canonization of saints is a relic of 
the dark ages. A progressive church shuns it as idolatrous. 

Neither do we accept any proposition on Swedenborg’s 
personal authority. His own statement that he was the in- 
strument through which the Lord effected His Second Com- 
ing can be forced upon no one. No one can be expected to 
believe it until his rational convictions lead him to that con- 
clusion. We, of the New Church, believe in the writings of 
Swedenborg, because we see that they are true. Being 
true we know they came from the Lord. Because they ex- 
plicitly meet all theologic difficulties — or else suggest the 
means of our meeting them — because they cover the entire 
ground of religious thought, we say that they must be the 
veritable Second Coming. Their comprehensiveness, their 
spirituality, their Scripture-opening, their God-revealing 
power, prove this. But these convictions do not burst upon 
us all at once. Perhaps we ridicule the idea at first. It is 
not essential that we should settle this point in the begin- 
ning. We want to know whether his words are true or not. 
To be sure of the truth we must approach the matter prayer- 
fully, humbly. The Lord has promised to “ guide us into all 
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truth.” He will fulfil that promise. If we once really ap- 
prehend the principles of the new theology we shall go on 
and on developing them, coming steadily into new and 
clearer light. We shall finally be convinced that no human 
being could have invented such a complete and marvelous 
system. In the end we shall say—not because he said it, 
but because we know it and feel it—-that “he received 
these doctrines not from any man or angel, but from the 
Lord alone while he was reading His Word.” 

We have seen what progressive religion is and where and 
how to obtain it. It is pleasing and helpful to see out- 
ward confirmations of inward principles. Such means of 
strengthening our convictions are not wanting in this in- 
stance. 

The New Church, in proportion to its numerical strength, 
according to statistics, prints and distributes more religious 
books, sermons, and lectures, than any other body of Chris- 
tians. This shows that the new theology is interesting, and 
satisfying progressive people of a progressive age. Who is 
buying for living help in the present the works of any other 
theologian who lived more than a hundred years ago? Their 
writings belong to the past; Swedenborg’s to the present 
and to the future. We read their works as history ; we read 
Swedenborg for theology. 

Here is another forcible consideration. We are issuing 
tracts all the time treating of the profoundest religious sub- 
jects, such as the trinity, the atonement, inspiration, re- 
generation, and the like. These publications are permeated 
with exact statements of doctrine. The creed is published 
and scattered broadcast. Everybody can know precisely 
what the new theology is on every point. Who else is giv- 
ing definite statements of belief to the world? Plenty of 
emotional and practical religious literature is circulating, 
and some of it is excellent. But do we not experience the 
greatest difficulty sometimes, in ascertaining, for purposes 
of instruction, what the old theologies actually teach to-day ? 
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If you go to catechism, or formulary, or church convention, 
to ascertain, there you are likely enough met with the ex- 


_clamation: “Oh! we have outgrown that, we do not believe 


that way now.” The old theology keeps back its statements 
of faith, not ——we cannot think it — because its adherents 
are insincere, but because they do not know what they be-— 
lieve. Agnosticism has affected them. Rationalism has 
paralyzed them. They believe in God and the Scriptures, 
and thought they did in their church doctrines, but when 
they try to talk about them in this clear-sighted age, they 
become confused and say nothing. 

It would be consummate folly for the New Church — and 
I ask special attention to this point — to circulate its princi- 
ples, if they were full of flaws and errors. They can bear © 
scrutiny because they are true. Neither science, nor philos- 
ophy, nor sharp-sighted theology has shaken any of their 
propositions. Investigation more fully establishes them ; to 
understand is to believe them. 

We end, therefore, as we began, by asserting that there is 
no progress without new truths. History proves that the 
new theology is possessed of these truths. Their satisfying 
effect upon head and heart, and their reception in this new 
age, show that they are meeting the present want. They 
make us better as we live them. They simplify the prob- 
lems of this life and advance us into the verities of the life 
to come. 

WARREN GODDARD. 
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PROGRESS IN THE DOCTRINE OF FINAL 
CAUSES. 


SWEDENBORG teaches us that without a knowledge of | 
these three discrete degrees — end, cause, and effect — men 
can know nothing of the real nature, whether of man, of 
nature, of the spirit, or of God. While this may be inter- 
preted to mean that without a knowledge that there are 
such discrete degrees men can form no right conclusion in 
science or religion, it is more suggestive and inspiring to 
effort if we understand that together with the knowledge 
of the doctrine of degrees there must be some knowledge 
of the degrees themselves. Into this knowledge of the 
contents of the three degrees in their largest scope Sweden- 
borg himself was permitted to enter, being intromitted into 
the spiritual world as the world of efficient or mediate | 
cause, and by revelation of the Word into a knowledge of 
the nature of God and thus of the ends of infinite love and 
wisdom, and so to knowledge of the final cause of all things. 
For the knowledge of nature is the knowledge of effects, 
that of the spiritual world the knowledge of causes medi- 
ate, that of God the knowledge of the first or final cause, 
the knowledge of the end. 

In observing the progress of the New Church in the 
world, we may expect to see this measured with some degree 
of accuracy by the progress in science and philosophy of 
the knowledges of these three degrees of being, since ac- 
cording to Swedenborg, without this knowledge there can 
be no true science and true theology, and without these 
there can be built up no new and rational system of Chris- 
tian faith. 

I desire to present what seem to me evidences of prog- 
ress in recent and contemporary science and philosophy, in 
the knowledge and doctrine of the end, as the final cause. 
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We know that this end is volitional in its nature, partaking 
of the will rather than of the intellect, and while shaped 
by wisdom yet having its origin and force in the infinite 
love of God. We know that God reveals Himself to man 
first by and in truth, into the intellect, and afterwards to 
the will; first as truth, then as the good. This must be 
as true in the realm of knowledges in general as in that of 
religion, for we do not separate God from His world, or 
have one law of truth spiritual and another law of truth 
natural. And what I wish to note is that whereas in Swe- 
denborg’s own time and among his immediate predecessors, 
that is, in Leibnitz, Descartes, and Spinoza, God was as- 
serted in an absolute sense and made the source in which 
all things are, something after the nature of the esse, infi- 
nite and eternal, of Swedenborg’s “True Christian Relig- 
ion,” Chapter I., it is not until in Kant that modern philos- 
ophy begins to enter upon its analysis of the divine nature, 
and that it is first God as the intellect, God as the idea, as the 
supreme Power and supreme Thinker, that is most promi- 
nently brought to view. Im Kant, we may say, God is 
represented as the great postulate of man’s ability to know, 
and as the unity of law which is the only basis of knowl- 
edge and of science. In the post-Kantian writers, Fichte 
and Schelling, this general principle of knowledge, or of 
the unity of knowledges in a supreme self-consciousness, 
becomes more and more endowed with the personality of 
the ego. In Hegel this self-conscious and self-active ego 
becomes identified with the idea, pure and simple, and the 
evolution of the universe and of man is simply the logical 
evolution of the idea as a process of the divine thought. 
All is intellect, all is form; although at the close of his 
system there is a growing recognition of an element of love 
lying behind the idea and giving it its creative impulse. 

_ In Schopenhauer, however, the element of the will comes 
prominently into view and his work on “ The World as Will 
and Idea, or Will and Presentation,” shows a growing in- 
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sight into the true nature of mind in its causal relation to 
the world. Schopenhauer’s will, however, is far from the 
true conception of the divine will. Rather he would repre- 
sent the “ will to live” as the will to descend from the di- 
vine absoluteness and impassivity into the human limita- 
tions and pains of finite existence, and hence his view of the 
world as evil and of death as good. But from this recogni- 
tion of the will principle as evil, modern thought has during 
the last half of the nineteenth century advanced more and 
more into the idea of the good will which lies behind the 
idea, and is the true motive force and fount of existence 
for all things. The most thorough modern exponent of 
this idea of God as the good first cause (for Aristotle taught 
it among the ancients), and the philosopher the most nearly 
in touch with Swedenborg’s doctrine of God as the end, 
is Lotze, the most eminent of the German philosophers 
since Hegel. These are some of his expressions : — 

In his “Medical Psychology,” which is described as a 
“ physiology of spiritual life in a distinction from the physi- 
‘ology of the body” (Ueberweg, II., p. 316), Lotze defines 
his idealism as meaning that “everything exists because, 
and only because, it has its necessary place in the import 
of an idea expressing some phase of the good, which idea 
constitutes the essence of the thing.” In his “ Mikrokosmus,” 
Lotze treats of God and the world and restricts the realm 
of true reality to the living personal spirit of God and the 
world of personal spirits which he has created. Thus we 
have in Lotze, whom Erdmann regards as having completed 
the development of modern philosophy, the recognition of 
the trine of degrees: the good, the idea, the thing (the idea 
being called “the essence” because it embodies the good, and 
is embodied in the thing); and also the acknowledgment of 
the spiritual world as the real world whose reality is de- 
rived immediately from God. 

On the other hand, equally able exponents of the same 
fundamental doctrine, the importance of the doctrine of 
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the end, are to be found in France, in Paul Janet, in his 
work on “ First Causes,” 
Argyll, in his “Reign of Law and Unity of Nature,” both 
of which works are too well known and easily accessible to 
require being quoted here. | 

Among the recent writers who have devoted their atten- 
tion especially to the subject of the will as supplying the 
universal source and cause of things, may be mentioned 
Robert Schellwein, who in his “Wille und Erkenntniss,”’ 
says :— 

The will (not the idea as commonly taught) is the absolute side of 
of man. If he were only will he would be the cause of everything, 
and subject to no guidance, but since he is also an individual related 
to other individuals, he is upon that side limited and dependent upon 
some other than himself. The relation between these two, the absolute 


and the individual will, furnishes at once the problem and the explana- 
tion of the different questions raised by philosophy. 


In an- article on “Personality, the Thing, the Idea, the 
Person,” in the Année Philosophique, by Renouvier, the idea 
of a trinity of persons in God is criticized as making God’s 
personality unintelligible, “for how can one person be the 
seat of several other persons?” He says :— 


The evolutionistic doctrines of to-day reduce metaphysics to a kind 
of antique cosmogony using different images merely. Idealism fails to 


refer its ideas to the immediate consciousness which they imply, but 


treats them as simple data of experience, divides them and separates 
them only to associate them again. We have here a kind of physical 
atomism without a unifying element, a theory which cannot explain 
mind, The theory opposed to realism takes as its starting-point con- 
sciousness, and not a principle of the external world. Every thought 
is related to a consciousness, The idea of a person extended to other 
consciousnesses became the general idea of the conscious being. There 
is no contradiction in the idea of God, provided the world is supposed 
to be finite and the Creator is conceived in correlation with the creation 
and its laws. 


Ikbal Kishen Sharga, a writer of Allahabad, India, treat- 
ing of Berkeley's “ Theory of Perception,” says that “ Berke- 
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ley teaches that the true cause of an effect is not in the 
world of phenomena, of matter, or of things perceived, but 
in the world of things perceiving, of spiritual ‘substances ’ 
forming the ultimate reality of the infinite mind; and mind, 
in so far as it is will, is the true cause called for.” (Mind, 
January, 1901, p. 129.) 

Ribot, in his essay on “The Creative icontnatiedlll 
(L’ Imagination Creatrice), asserts that “the imagination in 
the intellectual order is what the will is in the order of 
movements ;” whereupon his reviewer (in Phtlosophic Re- 
view, March, 1901) remarks that “the creative imagination 
is the will, it is not merely analogous to it.” 

Coming down to the philosophy of the immediate present 
I need only cite such prominent authorities in England and 
in this country, as Dr. James Ward, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, Professors Royce and James, of Harvard, 
and Professor Ladd, of Yale University, to show how real 
a factor the doctrine of ends has become in influential 
thought of our time, and how far from the truth we would 
be in resigning ourselves to the despondent conclusion that 
the light of the New Church in its doctrine of discrete de- 
grees has been shining for over a century without producing 
any effect upon mankind. 

Dr. James Ward, in the preface to “ Naturalism and Ag- 
nosticism,” says : — 


An inquiry into the character and mutual relations of abstract dynam- 
ics, molar mechanics, and molecular mechanics, seems to show that 
the modern dream of a mechanical first principle is as wild as the 
Pythagorean of an arithmetical one. ... When at length naturalism 
is forced to take account of the facts of life and mind we find the strain 
in the mechanical theory is more than it will bear. Mr. Spencer has 
- blandly to confess that “two volumes of the ‘Synthetic Philosophy’ 
are missing, the volumes that should connect inorganic with biological 
evolution.” Turning to the great works of Darwin, we find, on the one 
hand, no pretence at even conjecturing a mechanical derivation of life, 
and on the other, we find teleological factors implicating mind and in- 
compatable with mere mechanism, regarded as indispensable. (p. 9.) 
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Ladd, in his “Theory of Reality,” comes very close to a 
direct assertion of the end as the first of the three necessary 
discrete degrees that make up being, when he says :— 

Really, to be a thing is to possess somehow the faculty or power of 
running through a certain series of changes, of actions, doings, and 
passive impressions, that correspond to the concept of that particular 
thing. The internal teleology or purposeness, in fact, of every real | 
thing belongs to its very being as a thing. (p. 375.) 

That is to say that everything that exists must have its 


very being grounded in its end, or “final cause.” 
Schelling says, quoted by Ladd : — 


The peculiarity of nature rests on the fact that with all its mechanism 
it is full of purpose. To say that all such teleological statements of 
fact is anthropomorphic has absolutely no influence on a contention like 
ours. For our contention is just this, that the facts of man’s most as- 
sured cognition are concrete examples of the rule of final purpose over 
things. Knowledge is not less trustworthy and things are not less real 
when things are known to have such structures and such functions as to 
comport in reality with ideal ends. (p. 373.) 


Professor Royce, in his “The World and the Individual,” 
in his very initiatory definition of the “idea” states that it 
is “at least the partial expression or embodiment of a single 
conscious purpose. An idea appears in consciousness as 
having the significance of an act of will, and every conscious 
act at the moment you perform it not merely expresses, but 
is an idea” (p. 23). Thus he analyzes the act into the three 
degrees of will, idea, and action. In his preface he thus 
defines the change which his own philosophical conceptions 
have undergone. Speaking of his earlier works, Professor 
Royce says : — 

In my first book the conception of the absolute was defined in such 
wise as led me to prefer quite deliberately the use of the term “ thought ” 
as the best name for the final unity of the absolute. While this term 
was thus so defined as to make thought inclusive of will and of expe- 
rience, these latter terms were not emphasized prominently enough, and 
the aspects of the absolute life which they denote have since become 
centered in my own interests. The present is a deliberate effort to 
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bring into synthesis more fully than I have ever done before the rela- 
tions of knowledge and will in my conceptions of God. (p. 9.) 


The true definition of individuality implies three features : — 

I, An individual whole must conform to an ideal definition. 

II. The individual whole must embody this type in the form of im- 
mediate experience (intuitive). 

III. The individual whole must so embody the type that no other 
embodiment would meet precisely the purpose, the will, fulfilled by this 
embodiment. 

It is the third of these features that is the really decisive one. Zhe 
satisfied will, as such, is the sole principle of individualism. This is our 
theory of individuality. ... The determinations of the infinite whole 
is given when the completely conscious self knows itself as this being 
and no other; and thus it knows when it views its whole wealth of life 
as the determinate satisfactions of its will. (Supplementary Essay, 
587.) 

The unity of this vast mechanism, its regularity and completeness 
all point to the one supreme intelligence as their only sufficient reason ; 
while the inertness of all its parts equally points to Him as its prime 
mover and efficient cause... . Can we have the intelligible without 
intelligence? (Vol. II., p. 266.) 


Nature, as science regards it, may be described as a system whose 
parts, be they simple, be they complex, are wholly determined by uni- 
versal laws. . . . Knowledge of these laws is an indispensable means 
- to that subjugation and control of nature upon which human welfare 
and advance in a large measure depend. So far, the pursuit and ac- 
quisition of knowledge is teleological, as truly so as other practical pur- 
suits and achievements of human activity. But what of the conception 
itself of systematic unity and invariable conformity to law? That too, 
I say, is teleological, as means to an end, knowledge. The conception 
of nature as a system of laws is an indispensable hypothesis or postu- 
late; for without it scientific experience is impossible. The unity and 
regularity of nature proves that nature itself is teleological and that in 
two respects: I. It is conformable to human intelligence. II. It is 
amenable to human ends. (p. 254.) 


It is not enough that each man has understanding and purpose, but 
there must be a common understanding and purpose before there can 
be one people. A like accord between thinking and being is the condi- 
tion without which knowledge is impossible. (p. 250.) 


Prof. William James, in his “ The Will to Believe,” says :— 
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Neither moral relations nor moral law can swing i” vacuo. Their 
only habitat can be a mind which feels them. In calling God per- 
' sonal, we do not mean to limit His nature to our conception of person- 
ality, but we do mean to attribute to Him those attitudes of thought 
and feeling which are the necessary implicators of moral being. If 
moral relations exist and the moral law exists only in us, they are sub- 
jective merely; if they exist in the Divine Nature they have objective 
and eternal reality. 


Dr. Gordon, a leading theological writer of this country, 
in his recent work on “ The New Epoch for Faith,” says :— 

It is assumed that God works forends. In this assumption there is 
a necessity of thought. In this way only can man know God, since 
man is himself a being of ends. . . . Man, as a being of ends, insists 
that his ultimate end shall match his highest power. In no other way 
can man think of God. To him God is necessarily a being of ends. 
Teleology is in the warp and woof of humanity; it must be in the warp 
and woof of Deity. Evolutionary science has but strengthened this 
view. Natural selection is but a mean disguise for ignorance, if it does . 
not imply cosmical purpose. The movement of life from lower to 
higher is a movement upon ends. Will is the last account of the uni- 
verse, and will is the faculty for ends. The moment that one concludes 
that God is, it appears certain that He is a being of ends. The universe 
is alive with desire and movement. Fundamentally throughout it is an 
expression of will. (p. 15.) 


It is believed that these quotations go to show a growing 
tendency in contemporary thought to recognize in the exist- 
ing world the three discrete degrees, that is, nature as effect, 
the world of spirit as cause, and God as a being of wisdom 
and love, consequently as a Person, in whose self-activity as 
pure love formed by pure wisdom, lie the ends or purposes 
of all things from eternity to eternity, and that in the growth 
of this doctrine science is preparing a way for the descent 
into men’s minds and lives of a rational faith and a practical 
religion. 

FRANK SEWALL. 
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WitH the faces of murdered missionaries still haunting us, 
and vivid memories of the recent terrible doings in China, it 
would seem unfeeling to discuss in a cold and dispassionate 
manner the methods and aims of the modern missionary. 
But these and other recent events force the subject upon 
our notice, and some reconsideration of the manner in which 
mission work is carried on must be faced in the settlement 
of the Chinese question. Rightly or wrongly the Chinese, 
and some European critics also, attribute the present difficul- . 
ties to the unwise proselytizing of Christian missionaries, 
and their want of tact in dealing with native beliefs and 
superstitions. And it is not in China alone that difficulties 
have arisen from the same causes. In Egypt, not long 
ago, a serious outbreak of fanatical excitement, provoked by 
missionary indiscretion, was narrowly averted by the wise 
intervention of the secular power. Even the danger of 
arousing the flame of fanaticism throughout some Moham- 
medan dominions was not sufficient to deter some over- 
zealous apostles of the Christian faith from adopting new 
and risky methods of making converts. Happily the mis- 
chief they might have done was negatived by the judicious 
action of the Khedive’s Christian advisers. 

It was such doings as these that caused Lord Salisbury 
to speak out so strongly. He recognized in the indiscreet 
misSionary a serious danger to the State, and counselled 
prudence and considerateness in propagandism. Speaking 
of Mohammedanism especially, he remarked : — 

You are dealing with a force which a pure, though mistaken, theism 
gives to a vast population. I think that your chances of conversion, as 
proved by our experience, are infinitely small, compared to the danger 
of creating great perils and of producing serious convulsions, and, may 
be, of causing bloodshed, which will be a serious and permanent ob- 
stacle to that Christian religion which we desire, above all things, to 
preach. 3 
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There is thus every reason for a fresh discussion of the 
question at the present time. | 

Not long ago I picked up an odd number of a missionary 
magazine, the perusal of which set me thinking, and sug- 
gested the writing of this paper. As a straw will show how 
the wind blows, so the contents of this magazine may throw 
a revealing light on some aspects of the question before us. 

The raising of money is an important and necessary part 
of missionary enterprise, though perhaps it comes too prom- 
inently and constantly before us. The modern missionary 
seldom goes out without money in his purse, or scrip for his 
journey; more often he is well equipped for the latter, and 
finds a comfortable house awaiting him at the end of it. 
Moreover, he is secure of his maintenance, and that of his 
family, if he has one, and perhaps something beyond. To 
assure all these amenities, much money is needed, and hence 
the constant appeals. 

The early pages of this magazine, then, are devoted to the 
question of the raising of funds. In a series of brief para- 
graphs the reader is questioned as to his plans for the com- 
ing year — what is he going to do for his son; what portion 
is he about to provide for his daughter on her marriage ; 
what amount will he be able to add to his pile; and, finally, 
what does he mean to give to God, that is, to missions ? 

The most interesting and instructive section, however, is 
that devoted to reports from missionaries in the field (India) 
—I might add amusing, also, for it is not without a vein of 
unintentional humor. The very first report, for instance, 
begins: “Mr. M reports encouragingly on the work,” etc. 

The work upon which Mr. M reports encouragingly 
is, of course, his attempt to evangelize the heathen. Mr. 
M ’s and others’ reports may be encouraging, but none 


of them point to any definite success. A tone of sanguine 
failure pervades them all. The greatest triumph appears to 
be the persuasion of a native to read the Gospel of St. John. 
_ We are told that he asked several questions, and remarked 
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that the soldiers divided the garments of Christ. The hope- 
ful missionary beseeches the prayers of the reader for this 
man. | 

Mr. W reports that his Sunday-School in a certain 
village is broken up, because the Board School master tells 
the children that the Sunday-School will spoil them; so 
they refuse to come, and jeer at the disappointed mission- 
ary. This good man’s wife and family, we learn, are gone 
to , as they were needing a change. “The new 
house,” we are further told, “is nearly ready ;” so they will 
get another change when they come back. 

This missionary, also, has nearly made a convert. A 
low-caste native came and offered himself for baptism, and, 
in discussing preliminaries, remarked: “I am owing thirty- 
five rupees ; of course you will pay that off for me if I be- 
come a Christian.” The postulant was rejected, but it is 
evident that the race of “rupee Christians” is not extinct; 
and we gather from the reports generally that the converts 
made are all of the poorer class. 

The next report tells of a visit to a village, the inhabit- 
ants of which were all engaged in praying for rain. The 
state of the crops was such that they were not in any mood 
to listen to the Gospel. The missionary expresses his con- 
cern at finding the people so absorbed in mundane con- 
cerns! One wonders whether this pious man would not 
have prayed to his God, if there had been a danger of his 
quarterly stipend being withheld ! 

Another missionary tells of the efforts of his wife, who is 
“a bit of a doctor,” to combine healing and teaching. A 
particular case being beyond her skill, the patient was re- 
commended to go to the hospital; but he appeared disin- 
clined to do so, possibly from fear of experimentation or 
proselytism. 

The usual descriptions of heathen superstitions help to 
make up the contents of the paper; intended, no doubt, to 
show the degradation of the people, and the need of the 
missionary. 
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Such is a brief summary of the contents of this magazine ; 
reading between the lines we make out a distinctly discour- 
aging picture. The missionaries seem to peg away in a 
helpless sort of way, trying to persuade themselves that 
they are doing some good, and exulting mildly on any ap- 
pearance of success. 

For the work of many missionaries, and for the spirit that 
prompts Christian people to try to evangelize the heathen, 
we can have nothing but admiration; but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that a great deal of missionary work is 
ineffective, much of it mistaken in method, and some of it 
positively mischievous in its results. Taken as a whole, the 
practical outcome of missionary enterprise is altogether dis- 
proportionate to the efforts made. It behooves us, therefore, 
to try to ascertain why this is so. 

In entering upon such an inquiry we must distinguish 
between the work done by the missionary in the way of 
secular education, civilization, medical treatment, and scien- 
tific discovery, and his proper work of making Christians. 
The results of his labors as a civilizing agent have been great 
and lasting; it is in the making of Christians that he has 
failed. And the failure has been most marked in what one 
would naturally regard as the most hopeful fields; among the 
most intelligent of non-Christian nations. In India, China, 
Japan, and among Mohammedans everywhere, the result of 
more than a century of effort has been almost absolutely 
blank, so far as the educated classes are concerned. As 
Mr. W. S. Caine remarked some time ago of India: “The 
work which missionaries are doing in the way of education 
is beyond all praise, viewed as education work simply; but 
as far as turning the young men they educate into live 
Christians is concerned, their failure is complete and un- 
mistakable.” A native writer says: “The evangelizing 
efforts of Christian missionaries in India may well be char- 
acterized as almost superhuman ; but the success of their 
operations is exclusively confined to children, illiterate wo- 
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men, and the aboriginal races of India, in a word, to the 
ignorant.” 

The main reasons for the comparative failure of foreign 
missions appear to me to be these: (1) a mistaken idea of 
the position of the heathen in the sight of God, and of our 
duty towards them; (2) false conceptions of the Christian 
religion ; (3) narrow views, and lack of sympathy towards 
other forms of religion; (4) the divisions of the Christian 
church; (§) professionalism; (6) the example of European 
Christians at home and abroad. I propose to offer some 
observations on each of these heads. 

The whole missionary enterprise rests upon the supposed 
duty of Christians to carry the religion of Christ to those 
who have it not ; a duty which none of us can deny on the 
ground that true religion teaches us to share all our bless- 
ings with others. But the usual form of appeal is to save 
the heathen from perdition, rather than to share with them 
our privileges. It is the thought of the “perishing heathen”’ 
that lies at the back of most missionary enthusiasm ; it is 
tacitly assumed Yhat the nations who have not “learnt 
Christ” will perish everlastingly—a relic of medizval exclu- 
siveness. But this is not consistent with our ideas of a 
benign Deity; nor is it Scripture doctrine. The instinct is 
right which tells us that none will suffer for lack of oppor- 
tunity; and the Bible confirms our convictions when it tells 
us that “in every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him.” 

In this connection the following words of Swedenborg 
are to the point. Though they will not be regarded as 
authoritative outside the New. Church, the sentiments ex- 
pressed will meet with acccptance from all charitable per- 
sons :— 


It is provided by the Lord that everywhere there should be a religion; 
and that in every religion there should be the two essentials of salva- 
tion, which are to acknowledge God, and not to do evil because it is 
against God. . . . It is also provided that all those who have lived well 
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and have acknowledged God are instructed after death by angels; and 
then they who in the world had been in these two essentials of religion, 
accept the truths of the church such as they are in the Word, and 
acknowledge the Lord as the God of heaven and the church. . . . It is 
an insane heresy that only those who were born within the church are 
saved. It is a cruel heresy that any of the human race are damned 
from predestination. (Divine Providence, 328, 329.) 


Another argument that is largely used in advocacy of 
missionary effort is the injunction of Christ to “Go into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature ;” but is 
not the meaning that is usually applied to this text some- 
what strained? When St. Paul tells the Colossians that 
the Gospel was “preached to every creature which is under 
heaven,” he evidently does not interpret the command ina 
strictly literal sense, but regards it as a declaration of the 
universality of Christianity. It is not for any sect or na- 
tion, but for all people. Here, again, we may adopt the 
words of Swedenborg : — 


Because the Gospel could not through missionaries come to all who 
dwell in the whole earth, but still religion could in various ways be 
brought even to the nations that are in the corners of the world, there- 
fore by the Divine Providence this has been done. . . . When a reli- 
gion has been once implanted in a nation, that nation is led by the 
Lord according to the precepts and dogmas of its own religion; and 
the Lord has provided that in every religion there shall be precepts. 
such as are in the Decalogue. . . . The nation which makes these pre- 
cepts Divine, and lives according to them from religion, is saved. 
(Divine Providence, 254.) 


Some better ground, then, must be found for the prose- 
cution of Christian missions than the fear of the otherwise 
perdition of the heathen, or obedience to a literal interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s charge to His disciples. The first idea is 
dishonoring to God; the second narrows the meaning of 
Christ’s language. 

These conceptions of the duty of evangelizing the heathen 
have led men to attempt to Christianize indiscriminately all 
the dwellers upon earth. Could all peoples and nations be 
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brought to accept and obey the high teachings of Christian- 
ity, it would, doubtless, be well for the world; but, under 
present circumstances, it seems as if some classes were un- 


fitted to assimilate them, and that it is waste of labor to try © 


and force the Gospel upon them. Some less perfect system 
of religion might be better adapted to their case. In some 
parts of Africa, for instance, Mohammedanism is making an 
easy conquest of heathen superstition, where Christianity 
has failed; and is bringing barbarous tribes into ways of 
order and civilization ; effecting a vast improvement in their 
mode of life, though not, perhaps, raising them to the ethical 
standard that the Christian missionary would have aimed at. 
In this way, Mohammedanism may possibly pave the way 
for the ultimate acceptance of Christianity. 

Mohammedanism is regarded by most Christians as “Anti- 
Christ,” and they are unwilling to allow that there is any 
good in it. Dr. Talmage, speaking in London a short 
time ago, declared that Islam had “one foot on the heart 
of Christ, and the other on the heart of woman.” This 
uncompromising attitude towards a great religion is one 
of the chief causes of the absolute failure of missions to 
Mohammedans ; another is the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity, which is incompatible in the minds of a good Mos- 
lem with the first article of his creed. Contrast with the 
unsympathetic attitude of the Christian missionary, the 
more philosophic and kindly teaching of Swedenborg. He 
says of Mohammedanism : — 


That religious system was raised up, of the Divine Providence of the 
Lord, to destroy the idolatries of many nations. [This is precisely what 
it is doing in Africa to-day.] . . . That all these idolatries might from 
the Divine Providence of the Lord be extirpated, it was brought about 
that a new religion, accommodated to the genius of the people of the 
East, should be favorably established, in which there should be some- 
thing from the Word of both Testaments, and which should teach tkat 
the Lord came into the world, that He was a very great prophet, the 
wisest of all, and the son of God. . . . From the Divine Providence of 
the Lord this religion was raised up, and accommodated to the people 
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of the East ... that it might give them some knowledge concerning 
the Lord before they should come into the spiritual world; and this re- 
ligion would not have been received by so many kingdoms, and had 
power to extirpate idolatries, if it had not been accommodated to the 
ideas of thought and to the life of them all. . . . The Christian religion 
is only in the smaller part of the habitable globe called Europe [these 
words were written in 1763], because it has not been accommodated to 
the genius of the Oriental, like the Mohammedan religion, which is 
mixed, as shown above; and a religion not accommodated is not re- 
ceived. (Divine Providence, 255, 256.) 


Is not this the secret of much missionary failure? 

The second cause I have suggested for the non-success 
of missionary effort is the prevalence of false conceptions of 
the Christian religion. If the missionary’s own ideas of the 
meaning and scope of Christianity are narrow and inade- 
quate, his influence is likely to be correspondingly feeble. 

The end of all religion worthy of the name is to better 
the lives of men; to make them less selfish, and more con- 
siderate of others, to withdraw them from evil practices, 
and to raise their ideals of duty—thus to promote the 
real happiness of the individual and the community. Is 
this what the missionary sets before himself? Or, is it not 
rather, in the first instance, to make converts to his particu- 
lar form of Christianity? The ethical side of religion has 
been so much lest sight of in recent centuries, that men are 
in danger of forgetting that the end of its teachings is 
moral betterment, and not correct belief or personal Safety. 
Christianity is a moral force, not a scheme of salvation ; 
and, as a moral force, it will go forth conquering and to con- 
quer, as it has in the past. 

I have referred to the lack of sympathy shown by the 
average missionary towards established creeds as another 
cause of failure. How often, we may ask, does he try to 
build upon the ground prepared by sincere devotion to 
another form of religion? To him there is but one reli- 
gion —the one he has come to advocate; the heathen must 
part with their superstitions ew d/oc, and accept that. The 
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native religions are not always understood, and are often mis- 
represented, by the missionaries; hence a mutual lack of 
sympathy which is an effectual bar to successful effort. 
Certainly, as Dr. Momerie remarks : — 


The unwarrantable depreciation of non-Christian religions is not the 
best way of honoring Christianity. Even a friendly critic, like Dr. 
Cust, deplores the reckless falsities of the platform, and the gross 
misrepresentation of non-Christian faiths which supply the stock in 
trade of the subscription-seeking missionary in his trips to England. 
The educated Hindu sincerely believes that his faith is as true and 
saving as the Christian religion; but the missionary stigmatizes it as 
gross and superstitious. With a certain class of persons, as Prof. Max 
Miiller remarks, “the idea that anything can come from the East equal 
to European thought, or even superior to it, never enters their minds; 
and hence their utter inability to understand and appreciate what is 
really valuable in Oriental literature.” | 


Perhaps the most serious bar to the success of foreign 
missions is the differences among Christians themselves. 
Even the savage is able to see that there is something 
wrong when rival missionaries offer him divergent doctrines 
as the Christian faith. Mr. Froude tells an amusing story 
of an old African chief, in “ Leaves from a South African 
Journal.’’* 

He says :— 


At Trabancho there is a Wesleyan missionary station, a long, strag- 
gling house with a chapel and schoolroom attached. Across a ravine 
stands the new Anglican monastery. Between the station and the monks 
_ there is little or no communication. . . . Two of the princes are Chris- 
tians, and are anxious for their father’s conversion. But he sticks to his 
heathenism. “My sons,” he said, “ want me to be baptized. I say to 
them, Christians here,” pointing to the Wesleyan station, “and Chris- 
tians there,” pointing to the Anglican monks. “Christian there won’t 
speak to Christian here. When one of them has converted the other, 
it will be time to come to me. ” 


A writer in the Zimes (Nov. 22, 1892), is responsible for 
the following in regard to missions in Japan :— 


* Short Stories in Great Subjects, 3d Series, pp. 385, 386. 
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At Tokio alone there are repr«sented thirty-one different missionary 
churches, societies, sects, or denominations, with an aggregate of three 
hundred male and female missionaries. When Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Evangelicals, Lutherans, Church of England, Meth- 
odists, Reformed, Russian Orthodox, Quakers, Unitarians, and Uni- 
versalists appear simultaneously upon the scene, each claiming to hold 
the keys of heaven in its hand, it cannot be thought surprising if the 
Japanese, who have hardly made up their minds that they want a heaven 
at-all, are somewhat bewildered at the multiplicity of doorkeepers. 


A story which appeared in the Christian World some time 
ago describes an incident of a kind that is probably not un- 
common : — 


A leading native Christian recently invited a well-known Hindu re- 
former of Madras to come out from his people and bring with him a 
large following to Christianity. The Hindu courteously and somewhat 
sarcastically declined the invitation, on the ground that his friend had 
not advised him whether he should go over to that Christianity which is 
professed by a large section of Christians, but which he has heard styled 
as a “caricature” of Christianity; or to that presided over by the Czar 
of all the Russias and his archbishops, who speak of the See of Rome 
in terms which it would be libellous to reproduce; or by General Booth 
of the Salvation Army; or to that followed by the Mormons; or by 
Mr. of Madras; or to that Christianity which holds that all 
others than the followers of St. Athanasius’s creed are doomed to 
eternal hell! 


It is not to be expected that pagans should understand 
the fine shades of difference that separate many of the 
Christian sects from one another. For them it is sufficient 
that they are divided, and often hostile ; and, quite naturally, 
they ask that they should come to an agreement among 
themselves before they press their views upon others. 

Not only are the Christian sects at variance, but they are 
not very sure of their own beliefs. The average missionary 
is trained in a narrow school, and taught to shut his eyes to 
difficulties ; but, with the most careful training, he cannot 
be altogether guarded against the spirit of doubt that mod- 
ern criticism has evoked. There are profound differences 
of opinion within the churches upon such important sub- 
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jects as the Trinity, the Miraculous Birth and Resurrection 
of Christ, and in regard to miracles generally, the Atone- 
ment, the Inspiration of the Bible, and many other accepted 
doctrines. If the missionary’s faith is not secure, his teach- 
ing cannot be effective; while a blind belief in incompre- 
hensible dogmas will never bring forth convincing argu- 
ments. A settlement of Christian doctrine is a pressing 
need if preaching is to become fruitful, whether at home or 
abroad. Just now the Gospel trumpet gives forth a very 
uncertain sound at times; and therefore people do not heed. 
The abuses arising from professionalism in missionary 
work have often been exposed, and so need not be enlarged 
upon here. It will suffice to quote the opinions of two re- 
liable authorities upon the subject. Dr. Cust says that, — 


The missionary vocation has degenerated into an easy means of sub- 
sistence to numbers of half-educated youths of the lower middle class, 
who want an income upon which to marry young. Early marriage 
appears, indeed, to be one of the common incentives to the missionary 
life, one of the frequent hindrances to missionary work, and one of the 
chief causes of the misapplication of missionary funds. 


Instead of mission work, then, being a labor of love and 
an incentive to self-sacrifice, it appears that too often it is 
looked upon as a means of livelihood. No wonder that an 
inferior class of men is drawn to the mission field, and that 
missions meet with poor success. As Bishop Steere justly 
observes : — 

Half-taught men, such as the so-called mission-colleges turn out, are 
much more likely to be useful in England to preach to those who share 


their ignorance and their prejudices, than among nations whom the 
cleverest among us only improperly understand. 


_I come now to the last cause of missionary failure, the 
practical example of European Christians. Missionaries as a 
class, though they may have their weaknesses, are almost 
invariably upright and moral in their lives, and considerate 
of others; but European traders, sailors, and soldiers, and 
too often also, government officials, with whom the natives 
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are brought into contact, are not remarkable for the Chris- 
tian virtues of humility, forbearance, purity, or self-denial ; 
while the impression produced upon the Eastern mind by a 
visit to Christian countries is usually anything but favor- 
able. Mr. Behramji Malabair, a Parsee gentleman who has 
spent much time in England, thus sums up the life of the 
average Englishman as it appears to him :— 

-His life, at its best, is a high form of humanity from which the divine 
has been eliminated, or in which, rather, the divine has never yet made 
a dwelling-place. It makes one wonder at such times if the life and 
teachings of Christ — Britain’s most precious heritage — may not, after 
all, be thrown away upon a people whose spiritual appreciation is so 
defective.* 


Speaking of the agnosticism and cynicism of “ society,” 
the same writer remarks : — 

If this be your English culture of the nineteenth century, let us re- 
main ignorant in India. I had much rather that India remained super- 
stitious enough to worship her stone-god. That means something of 
self-sacrifice ; it lifts the worshipper out of himself. The worship of self 
is the worst form of idolatry. 


Judging rival religions by their influence upon the masses 
of the people, the impartial critic might wonder in what re- 
spect Christianity was superior to Hinduism or Buddhism. 
In Christian England we see the toiling millions discon- 
tented and joyless —many of them hopelessly coarse and 
brutal; the young people lacking in any sense of duty, ir- 
reverent towards their elders, and devoted to thoughtless 
pleasures. The populations of India and China, for whose 
eternal welfare we are so much concerned, are for the most 
part sober, industrious, dutiful, and happy. Here is a pic- 
ture of Indian peasant’ life from the pen of a sympathetic 
observer : — 

For leagues and leagues round the old Maratha cities of Poona and 


Sattara stretch fields of corn and pulse and oil-grains and deep-dyeing 
flowers, the livelier verdure of the rice fields following the courses of 


* “The Indian Eye in English life,” p. 90. t Lbid, p. 70. 
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the irriguous #u//ahs like a green thread wrought in gold; and rich 
orchards and high groves of mango mark the sites of villages hidden in 
their shade. Glad with the dawn the men come forth to their work, 
and glad in their work they stand all through the noontide, singing at 
the well or shouting as they reap and plough; and when the stillness 
and the dew of evening fall upon the land like the blessing and the 
peace of God, the merry-hearted men gather with their cattle in long, 
winding lines to their villages again. Slowly, over all the wide cham- 
paign, the black lines shrink and disappear into the lengthening shad- 
ows of the mango trees, and the day is closed in night. Thus day 
follows day, and the year is crowned with gladness. It is in the con- 
templation of such scenes as these that the Englishman in India drinks 
deep of the bliss of knowing others blest.* 


And these are the degraded pagans, the “perishing 
heathen,” whom we are concerned to save! One is in- 
clined to ask, What have we to teach such people? Would 
that India might send us missionaries to teach us something 
of “the measureless content and happiness in life which is to 
be still found in the pagan East, even as it was once found 
in pagan Greece and Rome!” + And yet there is much 
that we might teach these people, and which they would 
be apt to learn, if we approached them in the right way. 
They do not want a dogmatic theology, which even its teach- 
ers do not pretend to understand; but might, one would 
think, be easily led to accept the ethical teachings of Chris- 
tianity, for which their life of simple goodness should prove 
an excellent groundwork. There is no need to relax Chris- 
tian effort, but let us see that it is practical, sympathetic, and 
judicious. The superiority of the teachings of Christianity 


_ to other forms of religion is manifest. Let us then try to 


bring them to those outside its pale, by working upon what 
is good in the accepted systems, and above all by the ex- 
ample of our own obedience to our holy religion. 


GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 


* “The Industrial Arts of India,” by Sir G. C. M. Birdwood, C. S. L., etc., 
Vol. II. pp. 152,153. +t Zdid, Vol. I. p. 137. 
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GENESIS IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWL- 
EDGE.* 


Tue “Higher Criticism” is the well-chosen designation 
of those inferences which scholars make from the study of 
the Biblical text as to the authorship of books or parts of 
books, the dates of their composition, the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Scriptures as such, and the sources from 
which the contents of the Bible have come to us.. Many. in- 
’ teresting questions which formerly lay outside the field of 
the textual critic and student are now considered, and 
answers are freely suggested, and to some extent accepted 
at large. As most of this work is done in Germany it has 
not been so well known in this country as to present definite 
teachings to the ordinary Christian, although the new Bible . 
Dictionaries will do much to promulgate them, and, there- 
fore, some book in which a succinct popular statement was 
made has been desired. Especially was this want felt in 
regard to Genesis, as to which it was understood that the 
greatest changes of belief had been made by modern knowl- 
edge. 

Indeed Genesis is the very battle-ground of the old and 
the new, and it is also that book on which the critic has ex- 
pended most care on account of the results of Babylonian 
and other research. Scholars dislike to print anything about 
it, lest their books should be immediately damaged by some 
new discovery. The publishers of the Polychrome Bible 
have definitely decided to issue no volume on Genesis. 
Other publications are failing at the same point. It might 
have been years before the average reader could get at this 
book in a way to put him on the track of modern scholar- 


* The Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern Knowledge. By Rev. ELwooD 
Worcester, D.D. New York: McClure, Phillips, & Co. 1901. pp. 572. 
Price, $3.00. 
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ship, if Dr. Worcester had not prepared this volume, first for 
his Philadelphia congregation, then for the public. In his 
Introduction he confesses his rashness, but he believes that 
somebody should tell what he knows about Genesis, and 
in this he is clearly right. The reverent way of treating 
Genesis which he employs, will help a great many people 


_ to do some thinking which cannot be avoided longer. 


The attitude of New-Churchmen toward the “higher criti- 
cism” is such that they will welcome parts of this book. 
They do not exaggerate the intelligence or the importance 
in any way of the Jewish people; on the contrary they know 
them to have been lacking in every spiritual quality. Again 
they are wholly removed from thinking of the early chapters 
of Genesis as literal history. Thus the results of criticism 
in the light of Biblical science have been, to some degree, 
anticipated by the definite teaching given from the Word by 
the Lord through Swedenborg. How far we can go on this _ 
critical path we do not attempt now to declare, but it is 
clear that we shall always distinguish between real science 
and the hasty inferences of the scientific, between the settled - 
results of research and the mutually contradictory opinions of 
critics. Balzac, who had so much of our faith, has said that 
“a German scholar is a man who finds a little hole in the 
ground, which he proceeds to convert into an abyss, at the 
bottom of which is to be found, not truth but the German.” 
When it turns out, as it generally does, that the German 
critic is a free-thinking Jew, one is not able to become his 
unquestioning disciple. As Dr. Worcester says, even with 
regard to Canon Cheyne’s views, “ When we come to mat- 
ters of fact we find the evidence very slender, and not al- 
ways unimpeachable;’’ so we should say with regard to 
many others, that exceeding caution should be the rule. 

The attitude of Dr. Worcester is, in general, friendly and 
even enthusiastic toward Dillman and others, to all of 
whom he gives full credit in foot-notes. To quote his own 
words : — 
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In my opinion a comprehensive and really fruitful study of the book 
of Genesis ought to include three distinct parts. First, we ought to 
determine exactly what this book is and what it actually wishes to 
teach. Second, we should attempt to ascertain the sources from which 
its ideas are derived, and its relation to other works of the same sort. 
Third, we cannot altogether refuse to ask, How do those ideas square 
with what we know of the universe to-day? We should remember, 
however, that the real problem of to-day is not, Are the views of Genesis 
scientifically true; but, How did they originate? . . . The time is past 
when we need fear that the Bible will suffer any real harm from the 
most serious investigation or from the most searching comparisons with 
other sacred literatures, provided such comparisons be made in a fair 
and honorable spirit. The sum in heaven has not shone less brightly 
since we learned that it is composed of the same elements that form the 
other celestial bodies. It still remains our sun, the source of life to us. 
And the Bible is still our Bible, a book apart, to which the noblest 
tributes have been paid by the profoundest scholars. 


He goes further in his general Mieeitii of the vas of 
his text and says :— 


The narratives of Genesis are not history as we understand it; they 
are largely mythical, that is to say, history idealized. Does that in any 
way affect their inspiration or religious value? In speaking for myself 
I can only say, not in the least; it enhances their value. . . . Some 
kinds of myth are better adapted to impart religious truth than any 
history. 


Here of course we are at one with him if by “myth” we 
be allowed to mean tradition, which is important truth when 
its spiritual meaning is ascertained. 

In dealing with the various writers whom critics have 
created to account for the composite nature of Genesis, 
Dr. Worcester takes the ground that, whoever the writers 
were or how many, he is justified in supposing that the final 
combination was made. by “a single writer,” and he wisely 


asserts that there is “a curious similarity of style.” He 
finds Genesis to be “immediately and transparently relig- 
ious” and thus different from all other history. “We 
are relieved,” he declares, “from the embarrassment of un- 

derstanding literally.” Of the first eleven chapters, which 
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are all that he considers, he asserts that they are “pure 
poetry.” Of the genealogies he says, “We regard them as 
historical, but they are not.” 

However, he has no knowledge of the works of Sweden- 
borg, and so is always in the dark as to the real meaning of . 
the text, and he is so frankly ignorant that he says, “Un- ~ 
fortunately there is no simple thread we can seize on here 
to guide us through the labyrinth;” to which we must say 
that there is just such a thread, wonderfully simple and 
strong. Again he complains that “the motive is perfectly 
inexplicable,” and asserts that “the origin of evil is not ex- 
plained ;” but it is explained, if only he had eyes to see. 

Rightly he says that “his thoughts are not final,” and 
very wisely he believes that “there are the remains of very 
ancient traditions in these chapters,” and he acutely con- 
tends that the Hebrews did not borrow these chapters 
“from their enemies, the Babylonians,’ and still more 
acutely he remarks that “the great mistake made by al- 
most every writer in this field is to be satisfied with too 
simple a solution.” Some idea of his scholarship and thor- 
oughness may be gathered from his list of sixty-four flood 
legends, all somewhat fully described. He is often lumi- 
nous in a hint, as that there is no account of the creation 
from nothing, that dava does not mean to create but to 
form, that there is evil in every one “against which we must 
struggle our whole lives long,” and that there is no Miltonic 
Satan. 

Having found so much to approve, while pointing out its 
inadequacy to explain or make religiously useful Genesis I. 
to XI, we must criticize some weak points. It seems un- 
necessary to translate the text anew, and it savors of ped- 
antry, since the Revisers did their work very well. There is 
a constant tendency here to underrate the antiquity of the 
Hebrew text as compared with the Babylonian, as if Abraham 
could have had no traditions to transmit through the Midian- 
ites to Moses. The assumption that one incident is three 
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times told, twice of Sarah and once of Rebekah, is against 


all reason. While it is not impossible that Hagar held in 
her arms her fainting boy of fourteen, as is here assumed to 
be absurdly stated, we have no such statement definitely made 
in the text. The “impropriety of speaking of clean and un- 
clean beasts at the time of the Flood,” is purely imaginary, 
since the distinction is without date. To say that Elijah 
and Elisha “could have known nothing of the commands of 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy which they constantly violated ” 
by building altars, is to limit the Holy One of Israel who 
inspired their acts. To say that circumcision was referred 
back to Abraham for reasons of national pride, is nonsense. 
To assume that Jacob's accepting Leah shows that he did 
not love Rachel much, is irrational. To suppose that a good 
deal of the first chapter of Genesis was left out by non- 
recognition of its value, is a weak guess. To talk of the 
“ philosophy of the Jehovist” as “eminently pessimistic,” is 
rhetorical. To say that “God engages in long conversa- 
tions with Abraham,” is careless. To write,*‘We must as- 
sume that something has fallen from the text,” shows the 
lack of the Oriental point of view, of the historical sense. 
Again to talk of the “Jehovists’ account of Creation” as 
“evidently much mutilated,” is to take out what one has put 
in and say, it is “evidently” there. To call it “a slip” when 
Eve was called mother of all living, is not the way to get into 
the meaning of it. It is a strange thing to say, “It cannot 
be denied that Jehovah misrepresented to the man what the 
effect of eating the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge would 
be,” for this makes an Episcopalian clergyman go out of 
his way to insult the Lord of life. To put it that “ David — 
consulted the mulberry trees,” is to ridicule a noble narra- 
tive. To explain that the ages attributed to the men of 
Genesis X. were ascribed to prevent giving the idea that the 
age of the world was “absurdly short,” is to flounder in mere 
literalism. A list of things “twice described,” only shows 
the author's unfamiliarity with the Hebrew style. The 
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theory that what is said of Enoch truly belongs to Noah, 
is wholly absurd. To speak of knowledge which “ probably 
we shall never certainly discover,” is unscholarly. To say 
that the author’s suggestions “invest the story of Babel 
with a religious meaning which, so far as-I know, has not 
been recognized,” is an incredible ignoring of the spiritual 
interpretation found in books distributed so widely and in 
so many languages as those of Swedenborg. When we read 
that “the Hebrews invented the most singular stories,” we 
wonder at the satisfaction of the critic with his own stand- 
ard. When he pronounces the account of the Flood in 
Genesis an “imitation of the Chaldean account,” we ask, 
Where are the eyes which do not discern the radical differ- 
ence? When we find the noted Methodist, President Warren 
of Boston University, author of “ Paradise Found,” spoken of 
as William F. Warner, we are surprised that a book so little 
known to the author’is named, and where we read of “Cap- 
tain Conders,” we doubt if the author knows his Paiestinian 
ground. 

We have spoken thus freely of the blemishes of this book 
because they are such as run all through the “higher criti- 
cism.” Much is taken for granted for which there is no 
proof, much is “evident” which is very doubtful. Much is 
assumed which cannot be shown. This is characteristic of 
the present phase of Biblical study. It will not always 
be so. Prudence is already calling a halt before criticism 
makes itself ridiculous. But the good nature of the average 
reader now accepts as true from one critic, what another 
critic is showing to be foolish. 

The New-Churchman should take no pride here nor show 
any. He should endeavor to be as thorough a student as 
the critics. He should understand his own faith and be able 
to welcome any approach to it by general scholarship. He 
believes because he sees the teaching to be true and proven, 
and he has no doubt that it will be so seen in due time. He 
is certainly indebted to Dr. Worcester for bringing together 
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so much that is new to all and confirmatory of the New- 
Church faith. In 1748 Swedenborg wrote in the “ Arcana,” 
when he came to the twelfth chapter of Genesis, — 

From the first chapter of Genesis to this point, or rather to Eber, the 
histories have been not true but composed, and signified in the internal 


sense celestial and spiritual things; in this and in the — chapters 
the histories are not composed but true. 


This is said in no. 1403, and in the paragraphs preceding, 
the spiritual meaning of the previous chapters had been 
succinctly and connectedly given. What Swedenborg wrote 
up to this point is almost exactly the same amount that Dr. 
Worcester has printed. Much that the latter has written is 
obviously ephemeral, but the main contention that Genesis 
I, to XI. is not literal history, is old lore of the East, and is 
profoundly religious, confirms Swedenborg exactly. Where 
Dr. Worcester fails to get any meaning, as he always fails 
confessedly, one has only to turn to the Lord’s unfolding of 
the meaning by means of the rational mind and well-ordered 
pen of Swedenborg, and the meaning is brilliant and im- 
pressive. Thus Biblical science is making its way, with 
much blundering, yet on the whole helpfully, and we can 
only be grateful when it finds so honest an exponent as the | 
writer of this book. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. | 


ml THE MURDER OF THE PRESIDENT. 


THE assault of an anarchist upon the President of the United 
States while attending the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 
came like a cloud of consternation and grief over the closing 
pleasures of the summer, and over the happy anticipations of 
usefulness with which we were returning to our accustomed 
places in business, the home, and the church. All partizan feel- 
ing and differences of political opinion were set aside, and good 
citizens united in a common and heartfelt sympathy for the man 
who had been called upon to suffer thus in the perenne of 
his duty to his country. 

Twenty years ago, when Alexander II., Czar of Russia, fell a 
victim to anarchy’s violence, while he was a good sovereign who 
had abolished serfdom and was profoundly interested in soften- 
ing the autocratic system which he had inherited, still it seemed 
a natural result of generations of despotism. The assassinations 
of President Carnot, Premier Canovas, and the Empress Eliza- 

- beth seemed still more unreasonable; but the assassins were 
Italians, and the desperate condition and extreme hardships of 
the laboring classes in Italy were given in explanation. When 
a year ago Humbert, King of Italy itself, was shot by Angelo 
Bresci, who was said to be the emissary of a society of anar- 
chists in Paterson, New Jersey, who had conspired to assassinate, 
it was alleged, at least four of the monarchs of Europe, our in- 
dignation cooled with the same considerations and nothing was 
done about it. But now that the blow has fallen upon our own 
President, with the open avowal that it was from no personal 
feeling against him, but from a hatred of all governments, and 
a desire to have none, a feeling of national responsibility and 
blame for what has occurred is beginning to come home to us, 
and to emphasize the New-Church doctrine of freedom, namely, 
that genuine freedom is not liberty to disobey law and destroy 
the order upon which existence and happiness depend; but it is 
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liberty to do right, obey the laws of truth, and enjoy the blessings 
of goodness and love, even as the Lord says: “If ye abide in 
my word, then are ye truly my disciples ; and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” (JOHN viii. 31, 32.) 

The thought is too common in the world to-day that it makes 
no difference what a man believes if he is sincere. Little do 
they who hold it realize that this is the essence of anarchy — 
throwing off the authority of truth as divine, and acknowledging 
no standards nor obligations outside of and above the individual. 
Hence the individual, for the sake of freedom, is to be under 
the government of no truth, human or divine, but that of his own 
belief, which meets the approval of his own reason. . Many are 
thus anarchists with regard to matters of thought and belief, who 
are not ready to extend the application of the principle to con- 
duct; and yet when belief is sincere it must sooner or later find 
expression in conduct. 

Anarchists who do extend this principle of individual liberty 
to conduct are sincere, and teach us a practical and powerful 
lesson of the harmfulness of believing that which is not true. 
They believe that no man can be governed and still be free; 
that as freedom is the greatest good, therefore government is the 
greatest evil. ‘The best governments are the worst,” logically 
becomes their maxim. A long chain of false reasoning, terrible 
in its effects upon life and conduct, grows out of that false 
major premise, that “no man can be governed and be free,” 
when the truth taught by the Lord in His Word is exactly oppo- 
site, “No man can be free until he is governed.” “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whosoever committeth sin is the servant 
of sin.” “If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my dis- 
ciples; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” The Lord Jesus taught the necessity of obedience 
to divine law for human freedom ; and human governments, how- 
ever bad, He taught, must be respected and borne with patiently 
until they can be reformed or replaced by better ones. He said: 
“The Scribes and Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat. All things 
therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe : but do 
not ye after their works; for they say and do not” (Matt. xxiii. 
2). When His disciples would call down fire from heaven to 
destroy the Samaritan cities which refused to receive Him, He 
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forbade it (LUKE ix. 55). And when the Roman government 
was corruptly led to crucify Him, He submitted patiently and 
forgivingly. In the New Church we are taught the necessity of 
human governments, not only on earth, but also in the heavens 
and in the hells. In the “ Heavenly Arcana,” no. 10792, we 
read : — 

Therefore there must be governors, who will keep in order the congrega- 
tions of men, and who are skilled in the laws, wise, and men who fear God. 
Among the governors also there must be order, lest any one, from his pleas- 
ure or ignorance, should permit evils contrary to order . . . which is guarded 
against when there are higher and lower governors, among whom there is 
subordination. 


There can be no doubt that anarchy sprang up from the abuses 
of government by the governors, and that it has been fanned 
into a wild, consuming flame by indignation at human wrongs 
and by pity for human suffering. But it illustrates the difference 
between the patient, loving, Christlike way of meeting and over- 
coming these trials, and the headstrong, at heart selfish, ambi- 
tious, and wilful way. Evils and suffering are permitted in order 
that we may be led in humility to put a deeper trust in the 
Divine Providence, and to endeavor through more watchful obe- 
dience to the Lord to put them away. So He brings good out 
of evil, with blessed gifts of His Holy Spirit to make us more 
like Him. But we may take the opposite course, rising up in 
rebellion against His Providence, and in violence against the 
order as well as the disorders of our condition. Anarchy ensues, 
asserting the individual will above the Divine Will, and disre- 
garding, while seeming to cherish, the sacred rights of freedom 
and reason in other men. Impatient of all restraint and control 
it would substitute for the divine principles of love for others, of 
truth and justice, “ free individual contract perpetually revisable 
and dissoluble.” Think of a contract which either party is per- 
petually free to revise or dissolve! It is no contract at all. 
Think of an agreement or promise which can be revised or 
broken at any moment to suit the passing pleasure or passion of 
the one who makes it. Think of the substitution of this for the 
government of truth and justice as the foundation upon which 
to establish human society and happiness. What becomes of 
marriage, and the children, and the home? What becomes of 
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property and usefulness? What becomes of morality and relig- 
ion? What becomes of personal life and liberty ? 

The pistol-shot of the assassin is the answer, and the declara- 
tion that “anarchy will teach the people how to get along with- 
out government, and without property-holders, as they already 
are beginning to learn to get along without any God.” ; 


H. C. H. 


THE AMERICAN REVISERS’ BIBLE. 


THE publication by the surviving American revisers of their 
version of the Scriptures marks a most interesting era in revision. 
When they collaborated with their English brethren in the ver- 
sion of 1881 and 1885, they made many suggestions which were 
not accepted, and were printed in an appendix. For fourteen 
years, by agreement, nothing could be done; but at the end of 
that time the Americans were free to publish a version contain- 
ing their modifications. Of the original number but few survive, 


- but Professors J. H. Thayer of Cambridge and C. M. Mead of 


Hartford, brothers-in-law, and scholars of the first rank, have 
given much time to the work, the former on the New, the latter 
on the Old Testament. The present issue is more than the 
version of 1881 and 1885 with the American suggestions in- 
cluded. It is a thorough revision now issued for the first time 
and must be examined as such. Its title reads : — 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, translated out of 
the original tongues. Being the version set forth A. D. 1611, compared with 


the most ancient authorities, and revised A. D. 1881-1885, newly edited by 
the American Revision Committee, A. D. rgo1. 


During the years since the version of 1881 and 1885 appeared 
there has been time to consider it carefully, and the general ver- 
dict is that the New Testament of 1881 was revised too much, 
and the Old Testament of 1885 not enough. About six years 


ago, in view of this conclusion, the Americans went to work 


again, with the present result. 

The most marked change is the use of the name “ Jehovah,” | 
and this is likely to be the point most criticized. Its use is of 
course justified by every rule of translation, although the form 
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“Yahweh” is generally used by scholars. New-Churchmen have 
used, with Swedenborg, the name “Jehovah,” and an edition 
of the Bible of 1611 was printed by H. H. & T. W. Carter 
of Boston in 1869 for the purpose of introducing this name. 
This edition is now out of print. We shall observe with deep 
interest the general attitude toward the Americans’ version as re- 
gards the public acceptance of this name, after Christians have 
been so long accustomed to the substitution of the words, “‘ The 
Lord.” 

Among other changes now made we may note that “ who” and 
not “which” is always used for persons, that such words as 
afore, astonied, chapiter, ouches, reins, seethe, subtile, quick, 
wist, and other obsolete terms are laid aside. “Grain” is put 
for “corn,” “anticipate” for “ prevent,” “ winnow” for “ fan,” 


“far be it” for “God forbid,” “long live” for “God save,” 


“food” for “meat,” “try” for “tempt,” “demons” for “ devils,” 
and so on. The marginal suggestions of 1881 and 1885 have 
often been adopted, and now Paul calls the Athenians “very 
religious,” David burns the “yokes” rather than the “ furni- 
ture” of Araunah’s oxen, we have the “rims” and not the - 


' “rings” of Ezekiel’s wheels, and “as the color of amber” be- 


comes “as it were glowing metal.” 

The edition is provided with marginal references to parallel 
and illustrative passages, and with topical headings, which will 
enable the reader to see at a glance what the general contents 
of each page are. The paragraph divisions are a decided im- 
provement as compared with the Revised Version of 1885. ‘The 
English revisers abandoned the older way of making a paragraph 
of each verse, and went to the opposite extreme of making the 
paragraphs excessively long, leaving, in some cases, whole pages 
without a break. In this edition the divisions have been short- 
ened and the place of the division sometimes altered. 

Attention has also been given to the important matter of 
punctuation, with the aim of removing many inconsistencies 
found in previous editions, and of making the book conform 
somewhat more nearly to modern usage. A large number of 
colons in the revised version are replaced by semicolons, occa- 
sionally by periods or commas, and, in many instances, the 
punctuation of the authorized version has been adopted, espe- 
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cially where the English revisers have departed from it out of 
undue regard to the pausal accents of the Massoretic text. 

There will undoubtedly be criticism, but so far, even in Eng- 
land, there is nothing but commendation. The version strikes us 
as thoroughgoing and consistent. It would be strange indeed 
if, after Americans had depended for nearly three centuries on 
the English scholars for their version, the English should ever 
come to depend on Americans for the best version in their lan- 
guage. This is not impossible, although English insular pride, 
so fully shown in 1881 and 1885, makes it unlikely. 

T. F. W. 


THE RATIONALE OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
NEW BIRTH. 


In the clear light of the rational teachings of the New Church, 
subjects which were once shrouded in mystery, terms which were 
formerly used with but crude conceptions of their meaning and 
significance, now become. very simple and plain. While we 
realize, as it was never possible to do before, the infinitude of 
divine truth — our utter inability to compass a single feature of 
that truth in its fulness and completeness— yet may we now 
grasp every vital teaching of Christianity in definite and distinct 
outline. In agreement with the Lord’s promise, the coming of 
the spirit of truth guides us into clear conceptions of all truth, 
but they are living conceptions, conceptions which will grow with 
our growth and expand with our expansion. 

Prominent among these stands the vital doctrine of the new 
birth — the doctrine so forcefully stated in the Gospel as given 
by John: “ Except a man be born again,” or, in agreement with 
the marginal reading, “‘ be born from above,” “he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” 

We are lucidly shown in the writings of Swedenborg that the 
end in view in the creation of the universe is the formation of 
a heaven of angels. In other words, the hungering love of the 
Lord can only be satisfied by children — children who shall vol- 
untarily reflect the divine life and cooperate with the divine 
purposes. We all recognize the fact that by natural birth life 
comes to us without our consent. We cannot choose to have 
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existence, because we must exist before we can choose. There- 
fore the blessing of existence must precede the blessing of freely 
chosen life. The blessing of existence comes by natural birth, 
and in every case it has in view the choice of life that is to 
follow. 

The Lord seeks to prepare us for this choice of life from the 
very beginning of our existence — “from the foundation of the 
world” within us. In our earliest infancy we are guarded and 
watched over by those who have already made this choice. These 
angel companions, who have found their places in the heavenly 
world of beauty and perfection, throw about our infancy the 
sphere of their own chosen life. Thus, by our association with 
them, do we early taste the quality of the life the Lord would 
have us choose. 

Later, we are instructed about this life. We are taught the 
value and importance of it. It is set clearly before the intellect 
as the true life — the eternal life. And when we reach maturity 
we are called definitely to choose this life. It stands over against 
the natural life — the self-seeking and perverted life which has 
been handed down to us by those through whom we received our 
existence, and we are called to refuse the one and to choose the 
other. 

And if we do choose this life of heaven, this life of which we 
had a foretaste in the innocent period of infancy and childhood, 
then do we experience a veritable new birth. We refuse to 
adopt a life that has, as it were, been thrust upon us, and we 
accept as our own the life offered us from above, the life we 
were created to live. Thus are we born again, born of our own 
free will. 

Such, in brief, is the rationale of regeneration and the new 
birth. It is the voluntary reception of a new life, a new love, 
a new motive-power, from the Lord. It is really the fulfilment 
of the first birth, the natural birth. For, as we have seen, exist- 
ence is given us that it may be possible for us to choose to live 
the life of heaven — possible for us to choose to be born again, 
to be born from above by our own free consent. 


W. H. M. 
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DISCONTENT IN THE CHURCH. 


In an editorial of May 15, Ze Messenger declared that there 
is a spirit of discontent in the church, and invited a frank dis- 
cussion of it. It is not our purpose to enter into this discussion, 
which has followed freely, but briefly to review it. 

The Messenger editorial stated the points of discontent, with- 
out attempting to solve them, as follows : — 

1. It is not doubted that “the Lord has revealed a system of 
spiritual truth which it is the duty and honor of the church to 
embody in life and carry to the world.” But there is discontent 
with the way in which this is being done, a distrust of methods, 
a feeling that the church is in some way being held back. 

2. Discontent with the numerical growth of the organization. 
A gradual, steady increase is desired. 

3. Discontent with the ability of its teachers to bring the 
truths of the Word and the church in such freshness of expres- 
sion and application, with such force and evidence of sincerity 
and insight, as to rouse the intelligence and stir the heart. 

4. Discontent with a lack of progressiveness and a strange 
fear of departing from any usage which has once obtained. 

It will be noticed that all these points of discontent refer to 
the leaders and teachers of the church, the ministers, and not 
to the body of the people. ‘They also refer to external methods 
and results, not to the spiritual life, work, and character of the 
church as a whole. There must be some deeper reason for this - 
discontent to be reached before any profitable results can follow. 

Discontent is of two kinds, one from an influx of love and 


light from heaven, the other from an influx of selfishness and 


darkness from hell. The former reveals evils in ourselves to put 
away, and opportunities and means of improvement; the pain is 
softened and the sorrow brightened by efforts to do better and 
by the ways of progress which are seen opening up before us. 
But the latter reveals evils in others to condemn, and no practical 
way of reforming them appears, to relieve our discouragement 
and save us from despair. 

This is not said with a view to passing judgment upon any- 
thing which has been written, but for the purpose of reminding 
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ourselves and our readers of the difference between the kind of 
discontent which is healthy and helpful and opens the doors of 
progress, and the kind which is morbid and degenerates into 
mere faultfinding and grumbling. It seems to us that any atti- 
tude which separates a man from his brethren in such a way as 
to lead him to put a burden or blame upon any person or class, 
in which he himself does not feel a full share and sympathy, is 
a dangerous one to himself and not likely to help others. The 
fact is that the church organization is, or should be, a unit, of 
which we are all parts and members mutually sharing its burdens 
and responsibilities. The leaders and ministers are chosen and 
ordained from and by the people, and never cease to be a part 
of the people. If they are not satisfactory, the people should 
try to improve, with the Lord’s help, in order to produce better 
ones from their midst. _ 

In this direction must we look for the deeper, spiritual reasons 
for the alleged discontent, if profit is to be derived, if good and 
not harm is to result. Thus far we have watched the discussion 
in vain for some fruitful references to the way in which the 
church is embodying in its life the spiritual truths entrusted to 
it—for some suggestions of improvement. But each critic seems 
to go over much the same superficial ground, pointing to some- 
thing in the order of worship, or the form of external organiza- 
tion, or the manner of preaching or teaching, which would be 
more agreeable to him, and in his opinion more likely to attract 
and please the world; while the vital things, the truth itself, 
the principles of life, and the living of them, are not questioned 
nor discussed. And yet these are essential and fundamental. 
Perhaps when the consideration has been carried far enough and 
deep enough we shall find a need, and a way, of living nearer 
to the Lord in His Glorified Human, which will make our little 
organization a greater power for spiritual good in the world. 
The world will not then be concerned about whether we chant, 
or sing hymns, or have no music at all in our worship; whether 
ministers wear white or black surplices, or none at all; whether 
their sermons are from the letter of the Word, or from the inter- 
nal sense taught in the writings; whether they draw large or 
small congregations; whether we have General Pastors conse- 
crated for life, or Presiding Ministers chosen from year to year ; 
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whether officers and committees are reelected or not. Nor shall 
we be concerned about any of these things so long as they give 
expression to the choices, and natural culture, and genuine life 
of the majority of our members. The vital thing to us and to 
the world will be that the Lord is dwelling with us and in us, 
that the tabernacle of God is with men, and we are His people, 
and He is our God. A healthy discontent may be appreciative 
of blessings — of much that is good already received — grateful, 
hopeful, and trustful in Divine Providence, peaceful, brave, 
patient, steadfast, loving, and happy. No objection can exist 
to such a discontent. Rather, let it be cultivated as the main- 
spring of progress. 
H. C. H. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


PERHAPS it was partly due to the recent visit of a welcome 
representative of our English brethren to our Convention, and 
it may have been partly due to the sympathy felt for them in a 
time of war and financial depression, but at any rate the report 
of proceedings of Conference has been read with unusual in- 
terest, and it has seemed that in some respects we might benefit 
by taking note of the way in which the work was done. 

The opening is much more formal than with us. Instead of 
the credentials being handed in and left to be reported upon at 
a later day, every minister and representative signs his name 
before any business is done. These signatures are placed be- 
neath the following Declaration of Faith :— 

I believe that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is the only God of 
heaven and earth, and that in Him is the Divine Trinity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. I believe in the necessity of a life according to the precepts of 
the Decalogue. And I believe in the Word of God, or Holy Scriptures, and 
in the heavenly doctrines of the New Jerusalem drawn therefrom and con- 
tained in the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 

This strong beginning is followed by the report of the Presi- 
dent, which is not a sermon, or address, as with us, but a defi- 
nite account of work done; and a hard year’s work it is. This 
time the Rev. J. T. Freeth had visited many societies, and he 
called attention to the urgent needs of some for more oversight 
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than the congregational system affords. A circular had been 
sent out asking many questions, and many replies had been re- 
ceived. In the case of several small societies, unable to have 
pastors, recourse had been had to the pastor of some stronger 
society, and this had worked well. Among the subjects reported 
upon through the President, were financial resources and sugges- 
tions, pastoral visitation, week-night meetings, classes for the 
study of doctrine, junior membership, attendance upon the sac- 
rament, improvement of the worship, missionary work, relations 


’ with other religious bodies, the Sunday-school, special services, 


and others equally interesting and important. 

The officers are elected on the second day and take their 
places at once. All nominations are made the year before. 
Instead of extending the election over several hours while other 
business is going on, our English brethren do this in a simple 
and dignified way, and the new President is immediately inducted 
into office. The new President this year was the Rev. J. J. 
Woodford, who served for the first time. Having taken his seat, 
he delivered a short address as to the spirit in which the work 
should be done, closing with the words : — 

Every President should be moved by the desire to signalize his year of 
office by devising some way of benefiting the church at large. I have tried 
to think of some way of doing this, and have come to the conclusion to 
appeal first to my own society, then to you, and then to every member of the 
church, to make a sincere effort during the year to bring a knowledge of the 
doctrines to at least one person who knew nothing of them before. . . . In 
all our work, use is our cardinal working doctrine. Prejudice for or against, 
personal feeling, hard thoughts, are out of court in the tribunal of use. 
Principle and truth, use and wise charity, alone occupy the seats of honor 
there. 

Several subjects of practical importance received full dis- 
cussion. 

Three ministers, carefully selected, had been employed in the 
work at large, with instructive results. One had concentrated 
his labors on a small district and could show satisfactory results. 
Another had travelled more widely and was not satisfied, and 
had resigned in order to go back to the charge of one society. 
The discussion showed that the interest in augmenting the 
strength of the church was intense, and yet that every attempt 
is made only tentatively. In this field the Rev. Joseph Deans 
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reported, for eleven months, Sunday services in ten places, a 
total of forty-five services, nine baptisms, nine Sunday-schools 
visited, thirty-eight week-night lectures in thirteen places, and 
other meetings in nine places. He had sold two hundred and 
fifty books. He had organized one new society. He had visited 
the isolated in thirteen places. It appeared that the Conference 
would keep on with this work, but there was evidence that some 
are ready for a thorough system of district superintendence, and 
fee) that excessive freedom of the individual is not compatible 
with society growth. 

The Junior Membership, which corresponds to our Young- 
People’s League, has made a manifest gain. There is also a 
Boys’ Brigade. 

The Committee which is translating the Word reported slow 
progress, but is using care to overlook nothing which should be 
regarded. 

The most active discussion was over the liturgy. The liturgy 
formerly in use is losing its hold on two grounds, first because 
it is not of the responsive type, and secondly because of its style, 
which is Latin and sonorous rather than terse and Saxon. Some 
are trying a revised version of the Book of Common Prayer, © 
which is more expressive in diction and lends itself to responsive 
reading and song. Others contend that the underlying ideas of 
that book, the Calvinism of it, do not agree with our bright and 
hopeful views of religion. A committee had been appointed to 
find a middle course by preparing two responsive services to be 
added to the Conference liturgy, but the services were criticized 
adversely from both sides and the matter went over to the next 
year. 

Foreign missions received due attention. A request that Rev. 
A. T. Boyesen, of Sweden, be made an Ordaining Minister, was 
not granted. An application from Mauritius for a minister was 
favorably received. The new society in Berlin was a cause of 
thankfulness. 

In a discussion of the needs of the church various views were 
expressed, with general acceptance of the idea that spiritual 
- weakness of the individual is the cause of little power in the 
aggregate. A layman’s cry for repentance seemed to be the 
most effective word spoken, 
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A member present from Australia was heartily welcomed. The 
number of ministers and representatives was one hundred and 
seventeen. 

It is an interesting fact that persons having motions to offer 
on new subjects do not take the floor at any time, as in the Con- 
vention, thereby putting aside the regular and more important 
business, but the Conference goes quietly through all its business, 
and not till then can individuals make their motions of new 
business, nor even then unless they have caused them to appear 
in the call of the meeting. These “notices of motion,” as they 
are called, often give spice to the last session and are not always 
carried unless shown to advantage by the movers, but Conference 
heartily adopted a vote of thanks to those who had been gratui- 
tously distributing books and who had received numerous appre- 
ciative letters, especially from the clergy of the Establishment. 

The enumeration of these few points may indicate the order- 
liness with which our brethren of the United Kingdom conduct 
their affairs, and the possibility of improvement on our part. 
Especially, as it seems to us, in the matter of the presidency we 
may hope, in spite of our vast territory, to make the office one 
of greater efficiency during the whole year. 

T. F. W. 


PRAYER AND BODILY HEALING. 


Is it legitimate and proper to pray in sickness to be restored 
to health? ‘To this question which is being asked in many sin- 
cere and conscientious minds, we reply without hesitation, As- 
suredly it is. The divine law respecting prayer is given in the 
words: “If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will and it shall be done unto you.” (JOHN xv. 7.) 

Here is a promise resting upon a vital and rational condition, | 
and this condition must never be lost sight of. “If ye abide in 
me, and my words abide in you.” Sickness and disease are dis- 
orderly. They are not an outcome of the Lord’s love. They 
are the opposite of the life which He seeks to impart. But if 
we abide in the Lord we must acknowledge that He is already 
in the effort to remove the sickness or disease which afflicts us, 
or, if it cannot be removed without a violation of those laws 
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which are essential to the maintenance of human freedom, He 
is ever seeking to make it helpful to our higher well-being. 

But we are not to stop here. That would be to rest in a state 
of mere passivity — to do nothing ourselves but to leave every- 
thing to the Lord. Not only are we to abide in the Lord, but 
His words are to abide in us, and that calls for activity. We 
cannot pray unreservedly that sickness or disease be removed, 
yet, if we abide in the Lord, we are not cut off from the refuge, 
the comfort, and the practical help of prayer. 

We can pray for healing and recovery if it be possible, if it 
be in harmony with the Lord’s will as guided by His unerring 
wisdom. And in doing this we may realize that we are, in a 
sense, a part of the Lord’s will. What the Lord can do depends 
very largely upon our voluntary states, upon what we make it 
possible for Him to do. We cannot doubt that sickness and 
disease even, often have a close connection with our interior 
states of life, and that real prayer may so modify those states as 
to enable the Lord to do the healing work He longs to do. 

And then it must not be forgotten that the Lord works also 
by outward means. The healing is not less the Lord’s when it 
is done through tangible instrumentalities, than when it is wrought 
in purely interior ways. It is a fatal weakness in most, if not 
all, of the modern cults which are largely occupied with the 
work of bodily healing, that they utterly ignore tried remedies 
and intelligent and well-proven methods of dealing with disease. 
These all come from the Lord and His presence and power are 
in them. All their curative and healing efficacy are from Him. 
When we are healed through proper remedies we are just as truly 
healed by the Lord as were those who felt the restoring touch 
of His hand when He tabernacled in the flesh. 

When seated beside a table spread with good things provided 
for our use, we pause and take upon our lips the beautiful and 
significant words: “ The eyes of all wait upon thee; and thou 
givest them their meat in dueseason. Thou openest thine hand, 
and satisfiest the desire of every living thing.” We think of the 
Lord as the giver of the food before us; we think of Him as 
imparting life and strength to us through that food. 

And in a like way when sickness or disease prostrates us, and 
by the application of healing remedies we are restored to health, 
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we are to think of the Lord as working through those remedies. 
He has healed us, but in doing so He provided and made use of 
natural instrumentalities. And so we may say with all our 
hearts: “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
fits; . . . who healeth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy life 
from destruction; who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and 
tender mercies.” It is as irrational to refuse the help of tried 
remedies when sickness or disease overtakes us, on the ground 
that the Lord will directly heal us, as it would be to refuse to 
partake of natural food, on the ground that the Lord can sustain 
the body without such food. 

Sickness and disease are realities, decay and death are reali- 
ties, evil is a sad reality, but the Lord can lift us above all these 
into higher and greater realities. Hence He says: “I am come 
that they might have life, and that ‘they might have it more 
abundantly.” 

To receive this life is the essence of prayer, to bring us into 
touch with it is the purpose of prayer. To abide in the Lord is 
to accept and rest in the truth that His wise and fatherly love 
is everywhere present and always active. But, there must be 
more than this. His words must abide in us. We must respond 
to the movements of His wise love. We must react to His 
action. We must give to Him our reactive cooperation. To do 
this both inwardly and outwardly is to pray. And in praying 
thus we may realize the divine promise, “Ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.” 


W. H. M, 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE MESSAGE TO EPHESUS. 
REV. ii. I-7. 


’ A BOOK has recently appeared in England with the title, “‘ The 
Seven Churches in Asia considered as Types of the Religious 
Life of To-Day.” The author, a clergyman of the Presbyterians, 
takes the ground that every one of these seven churches typifies 
a class of Christians, and in his preface he implies that he could 
name them by denominational names, if it would not be pre- 
sumptuous and invidious to do so. Instead of doing this he 
seeks for distinctive words to apply to each, and the word which 
he regards as descriptive of Ephesus is “strenuous.” He finds the 
fault of Ephesus to be that it is “only strenuous,” and says that 
“Ephesus warns us against the perils of the Puritan temper” — 
the temper which is obedient and faithful, but harsh and stern. 
His idea appears to be that the Ephesians were of the sort repre- 
sented by Martha, “careful and troubled,” in distinction from 
Mary who had chosen “ the good part.” 

This is not an adequate spiritual interpretation of the message 
to Ephesus, but it is upon the road to it and is an evidence that 
the explanation known to the New Church and long neglected is 
making its way into acceptance. It would not be surprising if 
this book should be utilized by many preachers in getting a new 
series of interesting themes for sermons. 

The interpretation of this message in the New Church is thor- 
ough and practical. In his works on Revelation, Swedenborg 
gives the explanation in somewhat different terms, but with the 
same meaning. He says that the seven churches “describe all : 
those in the Christian world who have religion and from whom 
the New Church can be formed” (Apocalypse Revealed, 69); and 
also that these churches stand for “all who are in truths from 
good” (Apocalypse Explained, 92), and “all those who will be in 
the New Heaven and the New Church” (Apocalypse Explained, 
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As to Ephesus in particular we know it from the account of 
Paul’s visit to it as narrated in Acts XVIII., and we know it 
again by inference from the Epistle addressed to the Ephesians. 
It was the chief city of Asia, as the Romans named the western 
portion of what we now call Turkey in Asia, and was entirely 
dominated before Christianity came to it by the worship of Diana, 
whose colossal indecent image presided over her temple, reckoned 
the eighth wonder of the world. 

But although the size and importance of the city have been 
much dwelt upon by the commentators, those facts are not im- 
portant to the spiritual interpretation, for the message was not 
addressed to the barbarous city, nor to the little company of 
despised Christians within it, but to the angel of the church of 
Ephesus. 

This lifts our thought of it from the city now long in ruins, 
though then so magnificent, and from the Christian church of 
that place, to those in the spiritual world who were and are in 
immediate charge of those who are of the class meant by Ephe- 
sus, or, as we read, “the angelic society which corresponds to 
the church of that quality” (Apocalypse Revealed, 73). The 
message is to the Ephesian spirit everywhere and cannot be 
limited by time or place. 

In giving the message the Lord describes Himself as “hold- 
ing the seven stars in His right hand and walking in the midst 
of the seven golden candlesticks.” Throughout the Scriptures 
the number seven represents completeness; generally a holy com- 
pleteness, as in the seven days or stages of regeneration and the 
Sabbath of the seventh day, or in some instances a completeness 
of the opposite quality, as in the case of the “seven spirits more 
wicked than the first.” (Marr. xii. 45.) 

Stars are facts of knowledge revealed to illumine the mind 
otherwise dark. The Lord is Himself the “ bright and morning 
star’’ (Rev. xxii. 16), and this He is because He is the light of 
the world, and He came in the flesh in order that men might not 
abide in darkness (JOHN xii. 46). The stars in His right hand 
are the powerful truths which He has to give to men, thereby 
making them “ the light of the world,” as He called the disciples. 
(MATT. v. 14.) 

He walks among the seven golden candlesticks, thereby typi- 
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fying His position in the midst of the churches. Each local 
church is a light-giver in its place, dispelling doubts and point- 
ing out the way of life. Their light comes from Him alone, and 
thus He is in the midst of them as their heart and life. They 
are golden candlesticks, because of the love which is their highest 
quality. In this they follow the Lord, and He walks as their 
leader and shepherd. 

The Lord first speaks to the Ephesian spirit in terms of the 
highest commendation: “I know thy works and thy labor and 
thy patience, and how thou canst not bear them that are evil.” 
A church has both a positive and a negative task. It has to 
work and to labor and to be patient, for it has a hard task due 
to unpopularity without and temptation within. There is a great 
deal to be done to care for the feeble beginnings of spiritual life. 
The case calls not only for work but for labor, for strenuous 
efforts to teach and lead men in the way of life and to build up 
the means of worship and benevolence. There is great need of 
patience too; not of a blind patience which simply endures a hard 
situation, but of an earnest waiting for the Lord. The original 
term implies looking for the Lord, and so to the Lord, and thus 
being helped. 

On the negative side the church must not “bear” the evil, that 
is, it must not ignore the danger of being led astray and must 
resist every attempt to misuse its power. 

So far Ephesus is commended, and still further we read: 
“And thou hast tried them which say they are apostles and are 
not, and hast found them liars.” This is again a duty, to be 
-watchful and to prove all things before we accept them. As the 
early church was much endangered by imposters, claiming every- 
thing but acting from evil motives, so the individual must care- 
fully examine all impulses and must reject those which are selfish, 
even though seemingly religious. 

Not only does Ephesus gain this commendation, but it is said: 
“ Thou hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name’s sake 
hast laboured, and hast not fainted.” In spite of increasing bur- 
dens and trials they of Ephesus hold on, and bear all, and do it 
faithfully for the Lord’s sake. 

But now we meet with another tone: “ Nevertheless I have 
against thee that thou hast left thy first love.” We shall now 
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begin to see the distinctive character of the Ephesians spiritually 
so-called. The word “somewhat” was put in by the translators, 
**T have somewhat against thee;” but the simple and forcible 
language is, “I have against thee that thou hast left thy first 
love.” 

What is the first love? It is the foundation of the Christian 
religion. “A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love 
one another; by this shall all men know that ye are my disciples 
if ye have love one to another” (JOHN xiii. 35). It was that love 
which distinguished the Christians from Jews and gentiles and 
amazed the world. It was this love which was the burden of 
John’s Epistles, and because Paul saw the need of it in Ephesus 
he wrote, “ Walk in love.” (EPH. v. 2.) 

Now this love, this charity, this grace, this Good Samaritan- 
ship had been lost, and is lost by very many. They are faithful 
yet, but cold. They labor, but not in a cheerful and affectionate 
spirit. Their judgments of one another are harsh. They no 
longer work together well. They argue and discuss with acri- | 
mony and are ready to charge others with heresy. This is the 
danger which the early church did not avoid. It even resorted 
to excommunication and anathema. 

This is the Ephesian danger, that love will grow cold and 
interest in the salvation of souls be deadened by long labors. 
It is a danger for all. In the New Church there are many who 
have lost their first love, and who cannot work with others, or 
who must be highly recompensed, or who take no longer any 
interest in helping others to receive the truth. They are of 
Ephesus. Ceasing to be earnest they maintain only a nominal 
connection with the church and respond feebly or not at all to 
uplifting effort. ‘There are those who seem to have no heart in 
what they do, and who go along from year to year allowing 
important interests to suffer by neglect because they have lost 
their first love. 

It is difficult to preserve this love as we get older and see 
more of the power of evil than we first knew, and settle down 
into the routine of duty; but how can we work well unless we love 
those to whom the use is performed, or at least try to love them 


and it by the help of the Lord? 


The message continues: “ Remember therefore from whence 
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thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first works; or else I will 
come unto thee quickly, and remove thy candlestick out of his 
place, except thou repent.”’ There is no other way to be earnest 
again but by means of repentance. Men must see that cold- 
hearted they do not do the good they might do. Judgment, if it 
comes now, will expose their unworthiness. A cold church does 
not lead to the Lord. Its light is going out. Judgment, the 
irresistible progress of events, will extinguish it. To do the first 
works is to retrace the downward progress and to start anew in 
Christian charity. 

This evil of coldness had not gone to its extreme, and the 
message notes: “ But this thou hast, that thou hatest the deeds 
of the Nicolaitans which I also hate.”” The Nicolaitans, so called 
from Nicolas their leader, were one of the most dangerous parties 
in the early church. They so separated the two planes of life 
that they claimed to be able to gain a spiritual position so secure 
that bodily indulgences would not harm them. They were yield- 
ing to the temptations of Ephesus with its obscene worship of 
Diana. They were pretending that so great merit lay in faith 
and some religious observances that sins to others were not sins 
to them. Paul wrote: “ Let no man deceive you with vain words. 
- It is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of 
them in secret. See then that ye walk circumspectly” (Epn. v. 
6, 12, 15). ° Our teachings say of this class, “they put faith in 
merit-seeking works” (Apocalypse Revealed, 86); “they sepa- 
rate faith from charity’ (Apocalpyse Explained, 107). A passage 
in the “True Christian Religion” refers to the Nicolaitans as 
one of the dangerous parties in the early church. (378.) 

Some have found a disagreement between the explanations of 
“‘ Apocalypse Revealed,” 86 and “ Apocalypse Explained,” 107, 
but I see none. It is when faith is separated from charity that 
a good deed is done in the calculating spirit of fame and gain. 
It is not deemed necessary to salvation and so it is done, if at 
all, for selfish ends, and thus might be spoken of as merit-seek- 
ing by those who looked upon the inward motive rather than 
upon the outward deed. When first writing upon this passage 
(Apocalypse Explained, 107), Swedenborg drew the meaning from 
the sound of the word “ Nicolaitans” in heaven; in “ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” 86, he says that he learned the meaning “from reve- 
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lation.” I understand him to refer in both these passages to the 
same experience. He says that “internal perception is revela- 
tion” (Arcana Celestia, 5111). In whatever way an arcanum 
was made known to him, it was a “revelation” (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 260); and all that he knew of spiritual things was “ re- 
vealed” to him (702). “Spiritual Diary,” 3064, 306s, tells of 
the knowledge of spirits from the sounds of words. 

This extreme form of cold-heartedness is hypocrisy —a mere 
outward performance of religious usages covering private sinful- 
ness. Ephesianism may go thus far, but had not reached it as 
described here. It is commended as resisting this tendency and 
holding so far the middle, though descending ground between 
genuine righteousness with charity and assumed righteousness 
with hypocrisy. 

Very solemnly to this state come the words, “ He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” The 
Lord used this expression when speaking of the refusal of many 
to hearken to John the Baptist (MaTrT. xi. 15), when he uttered 
the parable of the sower (Marr. xiii. 9), when he told of the 
wheat and tares to be separated by judgment (Mart. xiii. 43), 
in every message to the churches, and later in REv. xiii. 9. 

If the evil has not gone so far that we will not hear, if we can 
understand the warning and be moved by it, then the eternal 
word is to hearken and repent. ; 

These words are sometimes treated as the introduction to 
the final promise, but they are a full sentence and in some of 
the messages form a distinct verse. The spirit of the Lord, the 
spirit of truth, entering in, meets with an obstacle and is checked ; 
therefore it cries out to us with a loud voice as it were, “‘ He that 
hath an ear, let him hear what the spirit saith unto the churches.” 

Each message concludes with a promise. This is its chief pur- 
pose. It points out defects, while it commends what is good, in 
order to lead the way to a grand consummation. So we read, 
“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 

The overcomer is he or she who repents, who does the first 
works, who is not moved out of place, who “is not overcome of 
evil, but overcometh evil with good” (Rom. xii. 21). And the 
result is eternal life and growth. ‘This is meant by the tree of 
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life. The Lord alone is life. To eat of the tree of life is to live 
by Him. “He that eateth me, the same shall live by me” (JoHN 
vi. 57). “The tree is heaven itself, it is the Lord,” we read, in 
“Arcana,” 2187. 

The tree of life is in the midst of the mind’s garden when the 
motive of doing the Lord’s will is chief. Not all the manuscripts 
of the Revelation have this phrase, and the Revisers say only 
“‘the tree which is in the garden,” but that is not enough. When 
men had been brought to the innocence of the golden age they 
were spiritually in Eden, and the tree of life was in the midst 
(Gen. ii. 8); but a little later (GEN. iii. 3), we find the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil spoken of as in the midst, showing 
that the love of the Lord had no longer the chief place, which 
came to be held by the motive of desire to know the sensations 
and consequences of disobedience. In the midst the tree of life 
must be in paradise, in heaven, as in the midst of the street of 
the holy city it brought forth abundant fruit. (Rev. xxii. 2.) . 

The lesson to the angel of Ephesus is one which in his way 
Paul expressed in his Epistle to it when he said: “ And be ye 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God in the Christ hath forgiven you.” (Epu. iv. 32.) 

In the foregoing sketch of the spiritual interpretation of the 
Ephesian message the thought has turned to the practical, 
present-day need of the effort to keep pure and undiminished 
the love of the Lord and man. In Swedenborg’s time, as he 
brought out the true meaning of these words, an important use 
was performed to those in the other world who are of the Ephe- 
sian class, and no doubt many of them were thus prepared for 
the impending judgment, so that, by repentance, they were en- 
abled to enter into the promise which was fulfilled in the estab- 
lishment of the New Heaven, with which the New Church on 
earth must ally itself by remembering the first love, and doing 
the first works, and hearing with clear and obedient understand- 
ing “ what the spirit saith unto the churches.” 


T. F. W. 
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ARMAGEDDON. 
REV. xvi. 15-21. 


THE first thing for us to believe respecting the Book of Reve- 
lation is thus stated by Swedenborg : — 

Any one may see that the Apocalypse could in no way be explained but by 
the Lord alone, since every word of it contains arcana, which could never be 
known without some special illumination and consequent revelation; where- 
fore it has pleased the Lord to open the sight of my spirit and to lead me. 
It must not be supposed therefore that I have given any explication of my 
own, nor that even of any angel, but only what I have had communicated 
to me from the Lord alone. (Preface to Apocalypse Revealed.) 

The next point is, as we learn from the explanation now made 
by the Lord through Swedenborg, that the book treats of the 
states of the Christian Church at its end, then of the Last Judg- 
ment performed in the spiritual world in the year 1757, and then 
of the New Church called the New Jerusalem. 

We further learn that these states of the church are described 
by what John saw and heard; and that what he saw and heard 
can now be understood, because it has been revealed that in the 
spiritual world the states of the affections and thoughts of the 
angels and spirits there are presented to view by the things 
around them, thus in the light, heat, clouds, rain, hail, water, 
land, fish, birds, beasts, trees, rocks, and even the temples and 
cities, which there appear. All.these represent the states of mind 
of those living in the other world. This fact is the key to the 
whole book and the only way in which its visions can be under- 
stood. 

The next consideration is that in the book the Christian Church 
is considered in its two great parts, known as the Reformed or 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic Churches, and that these 
two churches are treated of mainly as to those false doctrines 
which have led to evils of life, namely, faith alone in the Reformed 
Church, which induces men to live wickedly with no fear of hell be- 
fore their eyes, because they believe that by accepting the merits 
of Christ even at the point of death they can be instantly saved; 
and the doctrine in the Catholic Church that Peter was made the 
head of the church and given the power to retain or remit sins, 
to open or shut heaven, inducing men to seek dominion over the 
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souls of men by means of the holy things of the church and re- 
ligion. Thus it will be seen that when the Christian Church 
wandered from the truth, it taught a deteriorated form of life, 
until false doctrine was turned into nothing but evil life, which 
thus destroyed the church, and made the Last Judgment, the 
_ coming of the Lord, and a New Church with a new revelation 
of doctrine from the Word absolutely necessary for the salvation 
of men. 

We see, then, why Swedenborg, before he enters upon the ex- 
planation of the Apocalypse, introduces a compendium of the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church and religion, and of the 
Reformed Church and religion. He says, — 

Since Babylon, which is the Roman Catholic religion, is also treated of in 
the Apocalypse, chap. xvii., xviii., xix., its doctrinal tenets must first be pre- 
sented, and in this order: of Baptism, the Eucharist or Holy Supper, Masses, 
Repentance, Justification, Purgatory, the Seven Sacraments, the Saints, and 
Power. . . . Since the reformed are much treated of in the Apocalypse in 
its spiritual sense, for that reason, before entering upon the explanations, 
their doctrinal tenets are also to be laid open, and in this order: of God, of 
Christ the Lord, of Justification by faith and of good works, of the Law and 
the Gospel, Repentance and Confession, Original Sin, of Baptism, the —, 
Supper, Free-Agency, and of the Church. 

We can now see why three great cities are mentioned in Reve- 
lation: the great city spiritually called Sodom and Egypt, repre- 
senting the Reformed Church, the great city called Babylon, re- 
presenting the Catholic Church, and the great city called the 
New Jerusalem, representing the New Church. For in ancient 
times the great cities were distinguished for their temples, forms 
of worship, and religious beliefs. Hence in the Word a city re- 
presents the Church as to its doctrines, and the worship those 
doctrines inculcate. Hence if any one will read the doctrinal 
tenets cited by Swedenborg from the Decrees of the Council of 
Trent for the Catholic Church, from the Formula Concordiz for 
the Reformed Church, and then the New Jerusalem and its 
Heavenly Doctrine for the New Church, he will most fully real- 
ize what is meant by the great city called Babylon, the great city 
spiritually called Sodom and Egypt, and the great city called the 
New Jerusalem coming down from God out of heaven. We shall 
also see what the Book of Revelation is intended to teach, and 
what Swedenborg had in view to do when he wrote the Apoca- 
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All this will receive a particular illustration in Rev. xvi. 16-21. 

“Behold, I come as a thief.’”” The thief comes in the dark- | 
ness of the night to take away wealth. So at the coming of the 
Lord there will be darkness in the church because evils and 
falsities have taken away all its spiritual wealth of good and 
truth. 

‘Blessed is he that watcheth and keepeth his garments, that 
he may not walk naked, and they see his shame.” They who 
care for spiritual things are truly awake or watchful. The nat- 
ural man is asleep, being indifferent to eternal interests. To 
walk is to live according to a fixed rule or law of conduct. Gar- 
ments adorn and protect the body, and so represent the truths 
which adorn and protect the mind. Hence those who are not in 
truths, and in a life of obedience to them, are said to be naked, 
since their evils are exposed, and hence their shame. _ 

“ And he gathered them together into a place called in Hebrew 
Armageddon.” As a New Church is now about to arise, the 
state of combat of the old church with this New Church to de- 
stroy it is thus described. War is much mentioned in the Apoc- 
alypse, but the state of this war, or what causes the old to 
fight the New Church, is here made known. This is involved in 
the word Armageddon. We are told that in Hebrew by Aram 
or Arom loftiness is signified, and love for loftiness by Megiddo. 
Hence Armageddon means the love of honor, dominion, and su- 
pereminence. To show this Swedenborg gives the spiritual mean- 
ing of Zechariah xii., xiii., and xiv., where Hadadrimmon in the 
valley of Megiddo is mentioned. He says that this refers to the 
coming of the Lord, and the collision between the Jewish Church 
and the New Church then. Here then is the last state of the old 
church and the first state of the New Church. The Jews loved 
the honor, dominion, and supereminence given to them by the 
Jewish Church. The rulers in that church instinctively perceived 
that, if the things taught by the Lord prevailed, their church was 
doomed. Hence their desire to destroy the Lord and all He 
taught. It was the same at the end of the Christian Church and 
the beginning of the New Church meant by the New Jerusalem. 
The Catholic Church and all the great denominations of the Prot- 
estant Church, their creeds, forms of worship, and ecclesiastical 
power and greatness, have been built up by great efforts and the 
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expenditure of vast sums of money. The leaders of the churches 
perceive that, if the doctrines of the New Church should prevail, 
all their glory, power, and eminence would perish. Hence their 
opposition. Just what this is will appear later. 

“ And the seventh angel poured out his vial into the air. And 
there came a great voice out of the temple of heaven from the 
throne, saying, ‘It is done.’” The church is now at an end, and 
it is so declared from the inmost of heaven, the temple of heaven 
from the throne. The air which men breathe is a most universal 
element for all animal and human life, yea, for vegetable life as 
well. In the spiritual world, respiration, or breathing of the air, 
is according to the faith or thought. Hence the pouring of the 
vial by the seventh angel into the air is an examination into the 
universal state of faith or thought in the church at its end, 
especially with the Reformed. And it is found that the time of 
Last Judgment has come because the church was devastated as 
to all truth of faith. The direful state of the church is now 
described. | 

“And there were voices, and lightning, and thunders. And 
there was a great earthquake, such as was not since men were 
upon the earth, such an earthquake, so great. And the great 
city was rent into three parts, and the cities of the nations fell, 
and great Babylon came into remembrance before God, to give 
unto her the cup of the wine of the fury of His anger. Anda 
great hail, as of a talent-weight, came down out of heaven upon 
men. And men blasphemed God for the plague of the hail, 
for the plague thereof was exceeding great.” The voices, light- 
nings, and thunderings express the argumentations, sharp criti- 
cisms, and loud denunciations of the leaders of the parties in 
the church at its end. Luther thunders at the Pope, and the 
Pope thunders back at Luther. In an earthquake all things lose 
their stability and seem to be falling down. So in the church at 
its end there is much fear that all religion will come to an end. 
The city, the doctrine of the church, is rent into three parts, 
that is, totally destroyed. Babylon itself, the Roman Catholic 
Church, begins to feel the effects of her own false and evil course. 
Hail is frozen water. Truth from heaven is now without charity, 
and destroys rather than waters the vegetation of the earth, the 
affections and thoughts of the men of the church, as hail beats 
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down and cuts to pieces all that grows, and sometimes kills even 
men and beasts. This hail was of a talent-weight, a talent being 
the largest sum of either gold or silver money, and so denotes 
the most dreadful forms of the falsifications of the truths of the 
Word, like the doctrine of decrees and of blood-redemption. No 
wonder that men now blaspheme, that is, deny the Word and the 
Lord, since the whole system of faith is cold, hard, cruel, and 
repellent. 

Hence the unwillingness of men, especially the clergy, to re- 
ceive the doctrines of the New Church, since the old church has 
become a form for the expression of the love of rule, and the love 
of wealth and of fame. This is clearly brought out in the Mem- 
‘orable Relation at the end of this chapter : — 


I have spoken in the spiritual world with certain bishops of England, and 
there concerning the small works published at London in the year 1758, 
which were “Heaven and Hell,” “The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly 
Doctrine,” “The Last Judgment,” “The White Horse,” and “The Earths 
in the Universe;” which small works were presented to all the bishops, and 
to many of the nobles or lords. They said that they received them, and saw 
them, but did not think them valuable, although skilfully written; and like- 
wise that they persuaded as many as they could not to read them. I asked, 
“ Why so? when yet there are there arcana concerning heaven and hell and 
the life after death, and other things most worthy of attention, which have 
been revealed by the Lord for those who will be of His New Church, which | 
is the New Jerusalem.” But they said, “ What is this to us?” and they 
poured out censures against them as formerly in the world: I heard them. 
And then these things were read before them from the Apocalypse: And the 
sixth angel poured out his vial upon the great river Euphrates, and the water 
of it was dried up, that the way of the kings from the rising of the sun might 
be prepared: and I saw out of the mouth of the dragon, and out of the mouth 
of the beast, and out of the mouth of the false prophet three unclean spirits 
like frogs: for they are spirits of demons doing signs to go away unto the 
kings of the earth and of the whole world, to gather them together unto the 
battle of that great day of God Almighty: and he gathered them together 
unto the place called in Hebrew Armageddon (Apoc. xvi. 12-16). This was 
explained before them; and it was said that they, and similar persons else- 
where, were meant by these things. 

The king, grandfather to the king now reigning [1766], heard from heaven 
these things which were said to the bishops; and being somewhat indignant, 
he said, “ What is this?” And then a certain one of them, who had not 
joined with them in the world, turned to the king, and said, “ These, whom 
you now see with your eyes, thought in the world, and hence also think now, of 
the Lord’s Divine Human as of the human of a common man, and attribute all 
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salvation and redemption to God the Father, and not to the Lord, except as 
a cause for the sake of which [they are done]. For they believe in God the 
Father, and not in His Son, although they know from the Lord that it is the 
will of the Father that they should believe in the Son; and that they who 
believe in the Son should have eternal life; and that they who do not believe 
in the Son will not see life. Besides this, they deny to charity, which is done 
by the Lord through man as by him, the smallest part in salvation.” Speak- 
ing further with the king, he exposed the Hierarchy which many of them con- 
tinually affect and also exercise, which they strengthen by conjunction and 
combination with all of their order, by means of emissaries, internuncios, 
letters, and conversations, upheld by ecclesiastical and at the same time polit- 
ical authority; owing to which they almost all cling together like one bundle: 
and that it is also effected by that Hierarchy, that the above-named Works 
for the New Jerusalem, though published at London, and sent to them as a 
gift, have been so basely rejected, that they have not even been held worthy 
to be named among the books of their catalogue. On hearing this the king 
was astonished, especially at their thinking so of the Lord, who yet is the 
God of heaven and earth, and of charity, which yet is religion itself. And 
then the interiors of their mind and faith were opened by light let in from 
heaven; and the king saw, and then said, “ Depart; alas, who can grow so 
callous against hearing any thing concerning heaven and eternal life?” 

The king then inquired, whence so universal an obedience was paid to them 
by the clergy: and it was said that it was from the power granted to every 
bishop in his diocese, of nominating to the king only one candidate to the 
churches, and not three, as in other kingdoms; and that owing to that power 
they had the influence to advance their dependents to higher honors and 
larger incomes, each one according to the obedience which he manifests. It 
was also disclosed how far that hierarchy might go, and that it might ad- 
vance so far that dominion should be the essential, and religion formal. 
Their passion for ruling was also laid open, and viewed by the angels; and 
it was seen to exceed the ardor for ruling of those who are in secular 
authority. 

Great efforts have been made in England and America to call 
the attention of the Protestant clergy to the Heavenly Doctrines, 
hundreds of thousands of books and tracts having been sent to 
them for this purpose. But the result has been very slight com- 
paratively. For instance, in England not a member of the clergy 
of the Established church became a New-Church minister during 
the whole of the nineteenth century. In the previous century 
one minister, the Rev. Francis Leicester, was ordained as a New- 
Church minister, and he was the first and only one. In this 
country quite a large number of the ministers of the various 
churches have entered the New-Church ministry. The reason 
why so little impression has been made on the old-church clergy 
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is perfectly clear from the above relation. The battle of Ar- 
mageddon still prevails in the world. It is difficult for men to 
give up all their hopes for worldly power, wealth, and fame in the 
church. The great mass of the clergy are probably utterly un- 
aware of the extent of selfish and worldly loves in their hearts, 
even when they are devoted to the service of spiritual things. 


ALBINUS F. Frost. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF ARMAGEDDON. 


Tue explanation of the term Armageddon, in Rev. xvi. 16, by 
means of its etymology is unusual and very interesting in these 
days of linguistic research. The statements made are : — 

By Armageddon the love of honor, dominion, and preeminence is signified 
in heaven; and in the Hebrew language loftiness is signified by Aram or 


Arom, and in the old Hebrew by Megiddo is signified the love from loftiness, 
as is plain from the signification of it in Arabic. (Apocalypse Revealed, 707.) 


By Armageddon the love of honor, dominion, and preeminence is signified ; 
this love is also signified by Megiddo in the old Hebrew language, as is plain 
from the signification of that word in Arabic. (Apocalypse Explained, 1010.) 


What is here called the old (vetusta) Hebrew is now commonly 
_ known as Canaanitic or Amoritic, as the lowland or highland 
‘ people are meant. The term Pre-Israelite is coming into use as 
a safe and convenient term for the period preceding the occupa- 
tion of Palestine by Joshua. The names of Abraham’s day 
would be “old Hebrew” to Swedenborg; such names are Me- 
giddo, Taanach, Gennesaret, Jebus, Luz, Ephrath, Ziglag, and 
Kirjath-Arba. 


As to the meaning of Armageddon, the first syllable may be 
taken to mean a city or a mountain, according as it is pronounced 
Aror Har. The King James version read it Ar, and made the 
word Armageddon. The Greek, however, has the aspirate, and 
therefore the revisers are right in saying Har-Magedon, and 
thus they fix the meaning of the first syllable as a mountain, __ 

Megiddo was a city on the Plain of Esdraelon, the great battle- 
ground of Palestine. There Barak fought with Sisera, there 
Gideon fought with the Midianites, there Saul fought with the 
Philistines, there Josiah fought with the Egyptians. All the 
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- associations of Megiddo were with fighting, and they implied the 
invasions of hostile nations seeking dominion over Israel. The 
meaning of the word Megiddo is drawn in the passages quoted 
from the Arabic, which represents the Hebrew as it was. Swe- 
denborg seems to have had in mind the root gad or gado/. There 
is some difference of opinion on this point among scholars, but 
nothing final has been reached in a scientific way. 


T. F. W. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF RELIGION BEFORE THE 
INCARNATION. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Nebraska sends an interesting question 
in the following form : — 


You know what is said in many places in the “ Arcana” about the Most 
Ancient Church, that “ above all the churches in the whole world it was from 
the Divine” (4454). In the light of all that is said about it, how are we to 
understand “ True Christian Religion” where it is said that “ none of the four 
churches was in the truth,” and that the Most Ancient and Ancient Churches 
“ worshiped the invisible God with whom there can be no conjunction”? 


There is no difficulty here if the passages quoted are taken in 
their exact meaning, and if other passages to the same effect are 
noted in their bearing upon the subject. 

“ Arcana,” 4454, says of the earliest church : — 


It was celestial ; it was from the Divine more than all churches in the whole 
world, for it was in the good of love to the Lord; the will and understanding 
of its members made one, thus one mind, and so they had perception of truth 
from good. 

“True Christian Religion,” 786, speaks of the New Jerusalem 
as the crown of all preceding churches, and says : — 


Since all churches depend upon the knowledge and acknowledgment of the 
one God, with whom the man of the church can be conjoined, and since all 
the four churches were not in that truth, it follows that one church which will 
know and acknowledge the one God, must succeed these four. . . . The Most 
Ancient Church which was before the Flood worshiped the invisible Ged, with 
whom there could be no conjunction. 


It may have seemed to our correspondent that the language 
used in the first passage is so commendatory that the subsequent 
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language is inadmissible, but this is not the case. Pure as was 
the perception and deeply religious as was the life of that child- 
like people, yet the incarnation had not taken place, and until it 
did take place, the conjunction with the Divine could not be as 
full as it might be afterward. Though felt to be present, the 
Lord was not visibly present. 

This is fully treated of in other passages. Thus in 109 of the 
“True Christian Religion,” we read : — 


All the churches which were before the coming of the Lord were represent- 
ative churches, which could see Divine truths only in shadow; but after the 
Lord’s coming into the world, a church was established by them which saw 
Divine truths, or rather might see them, in light. . . . Before His coming the 
Lord was indeed present with the men of the church, but mediately by means 
of angels who represented Him; but after His coming He is present with the 
men of the church immediately, for in the world He put on also the Divine 
Natural, in which He is present with men. 


This statement establishes the necessary distinction between 
religion before and religion after the Incarnation. 

Another passage very much to our purpose, is found in “ Sacred 
Scripture,”’ 99, where we read : — 


By the fact that the Lord was made the Word in ultimates, the state of the 
church was wholly changed. All the churches which were before His coming 
were representative, which could see the Divine truth only in shadow; but 
after the coming of the Lord into the world a church was established by Him 
which saw Divine truth in light. Before His coming into the world the Lord 
was indeed present with the men of the church, but mediately by means of 
heaven; but after His coming into the world He is present with the men of 
the church immediately. 


Not to multiply passages of this kind it may be enough to add 
the reply which Swedenborg made to the sixth question of the 
Rev. Thomas Hartley : — 


Before the Incarnation there was no Divine Human, except representatively 
by means of some angel whom the Lord Jehovah filled with His Spirit; and 
because that Human was of a representative character, therefore all the 
churches to that time were representative or like shadows; but after the 
Incarnation representatives ceased, whether like shades of evening, or of 
the night when the sun is rising. The representative Human in which Jehovah 
then presented Himself in the world before His actual coming, was not of 
such efficacy that He could spiritually enlighten men, and therefore illustra- 
tion only took place then by types and figures. 
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That the progress of the churches has been a human growth 
is set forth in the “ Apocalypse Explained,” 641, where we 
read : — 


If the successive states of the churches in our earth be examined, it is evi- 
dent that they are like the successive states of a man who is being reformed 
and regenerated. That he may become a spiritual man he must first be con- 
ceived, then born, and must then develop, and afterward be led further and 
further into intelligence and wisdom. The church from most ancient times 
until the end of the Jewish increased as a man is conceived, is born, and de- 
velops, and is then instructed; but the successive states of the church after 
the end of the Jewish or from the time of the Lord to the present day, were 
like a man increasing in intelligence and wisdom, or being regenerated. 


Of course this and like general statements do not particularly 
describe the place of one church, as is done in the “ Arcana,” 
with the earliest of the series; amd yet it enables us to take a 
glance backward and see the end from the beginning. This clos- 
ing view seems to have been given to Swedenborg near the end 
of his earthly life, as we see in the account of the successive eras 
in the “ True Christian Religion,” and especially in its appendix, 
the “ Coronis.” 

T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A LitrLeE LOWER THAN THE ANGELS.* 


“A MAN within a man” is the title of the opening chapter of 
this striking little volume, and herein we have the key-note of 
what is to follow. The whole is a series of graphic pictures 
of the man without as reflecting the man within. As the author 
says, when laying out his subject : — | 

Without argument we recognize the man within the man. .. . We think 
of the soul as a complete, and in nowise disembodied man, within the known 
embodied man. We know we are master of the body. ... Almost spon- 
taneously we speak of the outer as something distinct from us. We say, 
“ my body,” “my hand,” “ my foot,” “ my tooth.” When we lose a limb by 
amputation, we never think of having lost a part of ourselves, but rather 
what has relation to the soul as the tool to the hand. 


From this the book goes on to treat, first of the “ Light Powers,” 
including the intellectual part of the brain, the eyes, the ears, 
the lungs, the skin; then, the “ Life Powers,” including the 
digestive organs and the heart; and finally the “ Utilities” — the 
face, the voice, the hands, the feet. In dealing with all these, 
Mr. Lathbury is at his best, and his best is very good. His 
terse, epigrammatic rhetoric, and his quick and vivid perception 
of thé close relations of the world of mind to the world of matter, 
make what he writes both interesting and effective. Seldom have 
we met with more forceful word-picturing than that which we find 
in much of the volume before us. As an illustration of this we 
take the following from the chapter entitled, ‘‘The Tree of Knowl- 
edge” : — 

The breathing organs are the ventilating and house-cleaning department of 


the human establishment. They remove the dust and accumulated rubbish 
caused by the attrition of living. The human machinery wears slightly, and 


* A Little Lower than the Angels. By CLARENCE LATHBURY. Author of 
“God Winning Us.” With a Prefatory Verse by Mary A. Lathbury. The 
Swedenborg Publishing Association. Germantown, Pa. igor. Price, 40 
cents. 
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the gum and grime need to be cleansed away. The mill of being makes some 
litter. The lungs are windows through which the fresh air blows, sweetening 
and purifying the whole body. The inhalation of truth, the taking of the 
breath of heaven, ventilates the mind. It is the lavatory where thinking 
takes its ablutions. Through these wide-flung shutters the breath of the 
Most High comes upon us like the rushing wind of Pentecost. ‘“ He breathed 
on them and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit (breath).” How 
_ the mere opening of the window will lift a cloud from the brain! How a 
little breeze of truth will clear our ideas! 


We give another example from the chapter on “The Life 
Within the Life” : — 


Whence comes life? Hunt and search as we will, we finally reach God. 
As the explorer of a river ascends to the mountain springs, the seeker for 
the beginning of life finds God. We say we get heat from coal. Do we? 
Behind the coal is wood; behind the wood, sun; behind sun, the spiritual 
sun; behind that, what? God! The sun built the earth, built the verdure; 
by its influence drew up trees and plants from the soil. And what is coal but 
buried, petrified verdure? We have stepped backward until we have reached 
the sun. Who made that? The reply is that it was created from the spiritual 
sun, the great central luminary of luminaries. But how about the spiritual 
sun? Why, it must have come from God. Therefore it is God who kindles 
the fire on our hearth, the glow on our table. Wood, verdure, coal, oil, sun — 
are but varied combinations of the life and light of God. He has wrapped 
them within these coverings as a convenient gift to men. The love of God 
is at the centre of what illuminates and warms our dwellings. 


And we make a single other extract from the ee chap- 
ter on “ That Mystical Fluid”: 


The rendezvous of the blood is the vital part of us. From that critical 
within flows forth affection in healing, invigorating streams. Along its 
myriad ways hastens the soul. The blood and the emotions cooperate with 
the finest harmony. Swedenborg says that in “every animal the nature of 
the soul determines the nature of the blood.” . . . As the orb of day creates 
a congenial environment, the heart of man, by an intrinsic configuration, does 
the same for itself. “Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
“ The soul is form and doth the body make.” The heart and the man are 
identical in fundamentals, different only in structure. Therefore the heart is 
the paramount vital part of us. There could be nothing without it. The 
breaking of the heart, the corrupting of the heart, the renewing of the heart, 
are conclusive and sweeping. 

’ This is why it stands for the embodiment of love. “Love is life,” and it is 
the rendezvous of life. The life of Godis love. And as God is at the heart 
of the universe, love and life are at its heart. . . . The heart must be the seat 
of love, for the Lord has commanded that we love “ Him with all our heart.” 
And we can love only with the organ of love, as we can perceive only with 
the organ of truth. 
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These extracts are not exceptional, but give a very just idea of 
the entire work. It is a thoroughly readable book, and one that 
is likely to have readers. 

But the thoughtful reader who would keep step with the simple 
but profound philosophy of the New Church, must follow these 
chapters with discrimination. He must not expect to find the 
whole of this philosophy outlined in them. There are here and 
there “‘ missing links,” which will need to be supplied in order to 
make the philosophy which the author presents complete, and 
bring it into harmony with the every-day facts of life, as the 
New Church sets those facts luminously before us. For example, 
when it is said,— 

The soul being the architect and builder of the body, the body naturally 
becomes the soul’s counterpart and expositor; 


we have a statement that is not quite exact with respect to the 
natural body, but which is wholly true of man’s ultimate body — 
the spiritual body. 

Another link which, if not entirely wanting, is not very dis- 
tinctly present, is that of human responsibility. While empha- 
sizing and enlarging upon the truth of “the life of God within 
the life of man communicating his life to ours,” there is but 
slight and infrequent allusion to the correlative truth — of vital 
moment to every individual soul — that this “life of God” can 
be communicated to us only as we make room for it by shunning 
evils as sins, by utterly repudiating the self-life. 

While the failure to give these links their full and fitting place 
may not seriously invalidate the author’s teachings, they are 
yet important links which should be clearly recognized as quite 
essential to a full grasp of the general truths which the book 
before us presents so forcefully and conclusively. 

Another point which seems to us to call for remark is the fre- 
quent use of “Jesus” instead of “The Lord.” ‘Said Jesus,” 
frequently introduces a quotation from the Divine Word. An 
especially painful example of such a use of the Lord’s name 
appears at the opening of Chapter VII., where, as a heading, we 
find a quotation from “Jesus,’”’ with one from Shakespeare just 
below it. Akin to this is the association of portions of the Word 
with human writings, as if they occupied the same plane, which 
appears in the following : — 
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In the Hebrew prophets, in the writers of the universal hymns called the 
Psalms of David, in Shakespeare, and Wordsworth, and Tennyson, we feel 
the warm, pulsing undertow of great hearts. 


In thus calling attention to what we cannot but regard as 
blemishes upon pages in many respects so fair and attractive, we 
would not attribute to the author any intention of bringing the 
Lord down to the level of men, or the Word of the Lord to the 
plane of mere human books. One who, in his writing, has often 
before him another than a New-Church audience, in his endeavor 
to accommodate the truth to such an audience, may unconsciously 
fall in with the loose phraseology of the popular religious writers 
of the day. But if there is a single direction in which both 
thought and speech should be carefully guarded, it is in whatever 
relates to the Lord and the Word. The Divinity of the Lord 
and the Divinity of the Word rest upon the same basis. They 
go together. And it is a matter of no trifling import that all 
reference to the Lord and the Word should be couched in terms 
which are in entire harmony with the thought of their Divinity. 


THe New Epocu For 


Tuis is the title selected by Dr. Gordon for his latest book, 
which is an amplification of his lectures delivered last autumn 
before the Lowell Institute in Boston. The author is well known 
as a prominent representative of the liberal branch of the ortho- 
dox Congregational Church; and his book may be regarded as 
' a typical one. He believes, as the title implies, in a kind of 
Christianity different from that which past generations deemed 
orthodox. He utterly repudiates the Calvinism which is the 
traditional theology of his own church. He openly allies him- 
self with. men like Maurice and Bushnell, and utterly rejects the 
teachings of Edwards, Hopkins, and Park. His main contention 
is for a gospel of humanity, that is, for a religion which recog- 
nizes all mankind as the objects of God’s love and care; and 
because the old doctrine of atonement, and the old scheme of 
salvation, with its elect few and its condemned millions, have no 


* The New Epoch for Faith. By GeorGe A. GORDON, Minister of the 
Old South Church, Boston. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. pp. 412. 
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such recognition, he bids farewell to them. But let us quote 
some of his own emphatic declarations on these subjects : — 


Calvinistic theism is the general name for all forms which involve restric- 
tion upon the Divine interest in man. The traditional form is familiar enough. 
,It asserts or harbors or refuses to expel a limited elective purpose on the part 
of God. It looks upon man as depraved, that is, foreign, until] regeneration 
intervenes, to the Divine nature. It provides both a limited sphere —this 
world — and a limited time —the earthly life — for the redemptive purpose of 
God. It grounds salvation upon a grace that is severely narrow; it involves 
the perdition of the overwhelming majority of mankind. It presents a spec- 
tacle of ruin and calamity so vast and hideous, and, according to its scheme 
of Divine sovereignty, so needless and pitiless, that the recoil from it to athe- 
ism is like going from infinite horror to infinite peace. (pp. 275, 276.) 


No language more scathing could be spoken by an avowed 
skeptic than this which comes from the pastor of a church where 
the doctrines so strongly denounced have been commonly taught. 
Hardly less severe are his expressions regarding the atonement : — 


The subject of the atonement has come down to this generation burdened 
with mountains of immemorial misunderstandings. It has been turned by an 
unmeasured accumulation of unmeaning or irrelevant jargon into the super- 
lative unreality. It has been divorced from rational insight, from the prin- 
ciples of moral obligation, and made to do duty as a Christian truth in 
servitude to pagan notions, and as a satisfaction to pagan sentiments and 
superstitions. What has been held to be the orthodox doctrine of the atone- 
ment is the fabrication of imperfect intelligence; that is, of intelligence that 
has never really seen the evangelical fact. It is a caricature upon Christianity 
where Christianity is most divine; a conformation of the gospel to earthly 
standards of judgment, habits of thought, and modes of feeling, where the 
gospel presents its sublimest contrast to the world. In this infatuation the. 
church has persisted, deposing a McLeod Campbell, hemming in with the bat- 
talions of hostile opinion a Bushnell, conspiring to ignore a Maurice, and 
regarding as heretics the few men to whom God gave a really profound and 
valid insight into the sacrifice of Christ. (pp. 148, 149.) 


Dr. Gordon is more successful in telling of the faith which 
is passing away, than he is in constructing a new one. Perhaps 
it would be fairer to say that he does not undertake the latter 
task. In the preface of this volume he intimates as much, and 
partially promises another book, which shall set forth the theology 
of the new epoch. We shall be interested to read it when it 


appears. 
The most disappointing feature of the work before us is its 
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method of dealing with the Scriptures. Like all the popular 
modern theologians, he rejects the idea of plenary verbal inspi- 
ration, and treats the Word as a compilation of human writings. 
This habit is conspicuously exhibited in what he says about the 
story of Jonah. He considers that story a parable, and ascribes 
to the writer a keen sense of humor. There is nothing to sug- 
. gest Divine authorship, or even Divine oversight and guidance, 
in the construction of the prophecy. Dr. Gordon speaks of it as 
follows : — 

The purpose of the writer is one of tenderest humanity, and into this 
human passion he poured the strength of his religion. But he was no 
dreamer or blind devotee of impractical schemes; he was a person of wide 
observation of the customs and feelings of his own race. He had seen and 
measured, and he was able to characterize, the immense obstacle in the way 
of his new gospel of humanity. And here his humor came into play. In the 
construction of his story his sense of the immediate hopelessness of his idea 
found vent. The plot was formed in the interest of his religious passion for 
man as man; but the peculiar character of the plot was the creation of his 
humor. He put a great fish into his story, and when he did this it would 
seem that he must have known what he was about. (pp. 54, 55.) 

So does our author write about this book of the Lord’s Word, 
as if it were a play of Shakspeare or a poem of Tennyson. The 
thought of any Divine purpose or participation in its composition 
is wholly absent. How different this is from the teaching of the 
New Church, that “the Word is Divinely inspired, and holy in 
every expression” (True Christian Religion, 200), our readers 
need not be told. The sharpest possible line of demarcation is 
thus indicated between Dr. Gordon’s position and that which is 
held by ourselves. He must be distinctly classed among those 
who have broken loose from ancient traditions, and are tearing 
down the old foundations, but have found nothing definite to 
put in their place. 


THe RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE.* 


Dva.isM, which recognizes a distinction of mind and matter, 
of soul and body, of the spiritual and the material universe, is 
the common mode of thought. But monism has always existed 


© The Riddle of the Universe. By Exnst HaAtckk1, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Jena. ‘Translated by Josep McCasg. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 1900. I2 mo. pp. 403. 
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with some of the learned. At the present time two opposite 
forms of monism have become quite widely extended. One 
denies the existence of matter and the other the existence of 
spirit. Professor Haeckel has long been the leader of what he 
is quite ready to name Materialistic Monism and Pantheism. 
He has aspired to the development of his scientific theories into 
a new system of philosophy, ethics, and religion. With some 
pride his book closes with chapters entitled, ‘‘Our Monistic Re- 
ligion,” “Our Monistic Ethics,” and “Solution of the World 
Problem.” In his preface he says: — 


The present. work on “ The Riddle of the Universe” is the continuation, 
confirmation, and integration of the views which I have urged for a genera- 
tion. It marks the close of my studies on the monistic conception of the 
universe. The earlier plan, which I projected many years ago, of construct- 
ing a complete “ System of Monistic Philosophy” on the basis of evolution 
will never be carried into effect now. My strength is no longer equal to the 
task, and many warnings of approaching age urge me to desist. Indeed, I am 
wholly a child of the nineteenth century, and with its close I draw the line 
under my life’s work. 


The English translator says : — 


Art, literature, commerce, industry, politics, ethics— all have their high 
interpreters among us; but in the chance of life it has fallen out that there is 
none to read aright for us, in historic retrospect, what after ages will prob- 
ably regard as the most salient feature of the nineteenth century —the con- 
flict of theology with philosophy and science. The pens of our Huxleys, 
and Tyndalls, and Darwins lie where they fell; there is none left in strength 
among us to sum up the issues of that struggle with knowledge and sympathy. 
In these circumstances it has been thought fitting that we should introduce to 
English readers the latest work of Professor Haeckel. (Preface, page 11.) 


The great learning of the author makes this work a valuable 
history of the progress of scientific philosophy in the field of 
biology, as well as a summary of the contest of theology with 
science and philosophy, but it is sadly injured by being utterly 
partisan and devoted to the support of a blind theory. It is 
evident that the author began his life in a spirit of rebellion 
against the theology and cosmology of half a century ago, and 
that he is too old a man now to get out of the ruts of his thinking 
and perceive the truth, rationality, and beauty of the theology 
and philosophy which is dawning upon the world in the descent 
of the New Jerusalem. His contention is with falses which are 
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passing away. He condemns and repudiates the old doctrines 
of a God outside of His universe, of the instantaneous creation 
of the earth with its plant and animal life, and of man —a single 
pair— adult and pregnant with all future generations of the 
human race. He goes back to Aristotle in discussing the pre- 
formation theory, which is now superseded by the transformation 
theory of embryology, and says :— 


Closely connected with the preformation theory, and as a logical conse- 
quence of it, there arose in the last century a further theory which keenly 
interested all thoughtful biologists — the curious “ theory of scatulation.” As 
it was thought that the outline of the entire organism, with all its parts, was 
present in the egg, the ovary of the embryo had to be supposed to contain 
the ova of the following generation; these again the next, and so on ad 
infinitum! On that basis the distinguished physiologist, Haller, calculated 
that God had created together, six thousand years ago—on the sixth day of 
his creational labors — the germs of two hundred billion men, and ingeniously 
packed them all in the ovary of our venerable mother, Eve. Even the gifted 
philosopher, Leibnitz, fully accepted this conclusion, and embodied it in his 
monadist theory; and as, on his theory, soul and body are in eternal, insepa- 
rable companionship, the consequence had to be accepted for the soul; “the 
souls of men have existed in organized bodies in their ancestors from Adam 
downward — that is, from the very beginning of things.” (page 55.) 


The irrational and false philosophy originating in an irrational 
interpretation of the letter of the Sacred Scriptures and a false 
doctrine of creation Haeckel repudiated, and aided by, and aid- 
ing, the wonderful progress of natural science he threw himself 
into the struggle for truth, and gave his whole life to it, and it 
seems with nobility of purpose, if we are to judge from appear- 
ances. It is a remarkable confirmation of the teachings of Swe- 
denborg to see how far these men of natural science go with 
him on the natural plane, although they may, as in the case of 
Haeckel, and without divine revelation must, arrive at opposite 
conclusions in regard to spiritual things. : 

Haeckel and his associates have discovered that on the natural 
plane life begins in the elemental or primal cell. Here the stu- 
dent of nature meets the Creator, and all the divisions into cells 
and layers, fibers and tubes, organs and members, are the work © 
of that indwelling Creator in both the creation and the sustenta- 
tion of all things. This Haeckel sees to be the truth, and it is 
the truth declared by Swedenborg, with great fulness of detail, 
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more than a century ago. And’while it is true that Haeckel 
makes large account of physical and chemical forces as the cause 
of this process of creation which he calls evolution, nevertheless 
he cannot get along without a mind constantly present and oper- 
ative to determine the direction of each step. Charles Darwin 
made room for God. here, although he never assumed to know 
anything further about God. But Haeckel, agreeing with Darwin 
in other respects, goes farther and accepts Lamarck’s term, “‘ap- 
petency,” for this mind in matter, and declares it to be not a 
cause but an effect of physical and chemical forces operating as 
qualities of matter. Thus he makes matter itself God, and the 
appetency, or the inclination, or will and sense power, of atoms 
and primal cells to evolve into higher and higher forms and 
organisms, he considers divine attributes. Fearlessly he declares 
himself a pantheist, and thus defines his pantheism : — 

Pantheism teaches that God and the world are one. The idea of God is 
identical with that of nature or substance. This pantheistic view is sharply 
opposed in principle to all the systems we have described, and to all possible 
forms of theism, although there have been many attempts made from both 
sides to bridge over the deep chasm that separates the two. There is always 
this fundamental contradiction between them, that in theism God is opposed 
to nature as an extramundane being, as creating and sustaining the world, and 
acting upon it from without, while in pantheism God, as an intramundane 
being, is everywhere identical with nature itself, and is operative within the 
world as “force” or “energy.” (page 288.) 

This seems to indicate a failure to appreciate some forms of 
theism which comes from the lack of the doctrine of discrete 
degrees in his thinking. In a large definition of the terms which 
classifies all thought as either theistical, atheistical, or pantheis- 
tical, New-Church philosophy is a form of theism, but in it God 
is not opposed to nature; He is an intramundane being, operative 
within the world, within every cell and atom — not as force and 
energy, but by force and energy, which originate in Him alone. 

If Professor Haeckel could only have his blind eyes opened to 
these distinctions which would be revealed by an application of 
the doctrine of discrete degrees, he would behold a flood of 
heavenly light and of divine glory dwelling within that simple 
little word, appetency, which seems to be equivalent to the term, 
conatus, used by Swedenborg when, speaking of the endeavor in 
the mineral kingdom to produce and sustain the vegetable king- 
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dom, and of the endeavor in the vegetable to produce and sus- 
tain the animal kingdom, he says, — 


That such an endeavor (conatus) exists also in its [the earth’s] dry parts, is 
evident from corals in the bottom of the sea, and from flowers in mines, pro- 
duced there from minerals and from metals. The endeavor to vegetate, and 
thereby to become useful, is the ultimate principle derived from the Divine in 
created things. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 61.) 


But failing to have this doctrine Haeckel regards this tendency 
or power of evolution given to matter by the indwelling Creator 
as an evidence of the divinity of matter itself. Substance is his 
God, “boundless and immeasurable, like the space it occupies, 
in eternal motion, the ultimate cause of all phenomena.” (page 
228.) 

Thus he further defines his God : — 


The two fundamental forms of substance, ponderable matter and ether, are _ 
not dead and only moved by extrinsic force, but they are endowed with sensa- 
tion and will (though, naturally, of the lowest grade); they exercise an incli- 
nation for condensation, a dislike of strain; they strive after one and struggle 
against the other. (page 220.) 


But lest he should be misunderstood and thought to attribute 
consciousness to his God, he is careful to say : — 


Personally, I have never subscribed to the hypothesis of atomic conscious- 
ness. I emphasize the point because Emil du Bois-Reymond has attributed 
it to me... . . On the contrary, I explicitly stated that I conceive the elemen- 
tary psychic qualities of sensation and will, which may be attributed to atoms, 
to be unconscious — just as unconscious as the elementary memory which I, 
in company with that distinguished physiologist, Ewald Hering, consider to 
be “‘a common function of all organized matter — or, more correctly, living 
substance.” . . . Consciousness is only part of the psychic phenomena which 
we find in man and the higher animals; the great majority of them are un- 
conscious. (pages 179, 180.) 


In conclusion he says :— 


The number of world-riddles has been continually diminishing in the course 
of the nineteenth century through the aforesaid progress of a true knowledge 
of nature. Only one comprehensive riddle of the universe now remains — 
the problem of substance. What is the real character of this mighty world- 
wonder that the realistic scientist calls Nature or the Universe, the idealist _ 
philosopher calls Substance or the Cosmos, the pious believer calls Creator 
or God? Can we affirm to-day that the marvelous progress of modern cos- 
mology has solved this “ problem of substance,” or at least that it has brought 
us nearer to the solution? . . . We grant at once that the innermost character 
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of nature is just as little understood by us as it was by Anaximander and 
Empedocles twenty-four hundred years ago, by Spinoza and Newton two hun- 
dred years ago, and by Kant and Goethe one hundred years ago. We must 
even grant that this essence of substance becomes more mysterious and enig- 
matic the deeper we penetrate into the knowledge of its attributes, matter, 
and energy, and the more thoroughly we study its countless phenomenal forms 
and their evolution. We do not know the “thing in itself” that lies behind 
these knowable phenomena. (page 380.) 


Nevertheless, with this confession of ignorance not yet dry 
upon his pen, he reiterates his dogmas about these very mysteries, 
declaring that the “law of substance,” the fundamental law of 
the constancy of matter and force, shatters the three dogmas of 
dualistic philosophy —the personality of God, the immortality 
of the soul, and the freedom of the will. If God is unconscious 
substance, and man is only matter evolving consciousness by 
physical and chemical changes, this might be so; but if the 
essence of substance, “the thing itself,” is a mystery hidden 
behind phenomena, although acting by laws established by that 
hidden power, God may be a person in a divine sense, and the 
soul, all that is essential for man’s life with God in His hidden 
kingdom of causes, or forces, may be immortal. Professor 
Haeckel has proved nothing. He has only met dogma with 
dogma after all. His speculations on a basis of natural science 
are no better than speculations on any other basis, for they are 
still speculations, and not facts of experience. i 

What is needed is a revelation of these hidden things of life 
itself, which are within all natural phenomena —a revelation 
which shall rationally account for, and adequately explain, the 
phenomena. This is given to us in the Bible when it is opened 
and rationally explained by the law of correspondence of natural 
things with spiritual. Professor Haeckel has a chapter on, “ Our 
Life,” in which he distinguishes the phenomena of life by contrast 
with death, and discusses the advance of these phenomena in the 
evolution from lower to higher species, and traces them all back 
to the elemental cell of every organism, but he gets and gives no 
idea at all of what life itself is, nor of whence it comes and 
whither it goes. Swedenborg alone has declared that, unless a 
man knows that life is love, he does not and cannot know what 
‘life is. And in showing that love is the Divine Life and sub- 
stance from which all things are created and sustained, and that 
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the Divine Wisdom is the form of that substance, and Divine 
Use the power, or energy, and underlying force of all things 
created, he alone has solved the riddle of the universe, and in 
his writings we read : — 

The reason why many of the so-called intelligent in the Christian world 
have no faith in the immortality of their own lives, the angels declared to be 
this, that in heart they deny the Divine Being, and acknowledge nature instead 
of the Divine Being, and they who think from such states are not able to 
think of any eternity by conjunction with the Divine, nor consequently of the 
state of man as dissimilar to that of beasts, for in rejecting the Divine Being 
from thought they also reject eternity. The angels declared, moreover, that 
with every man there is an inmost or supreme degree of life into which the 
Divine sphere proximately flows, and from which He disposes all the remain- 
ing interiors belonging to the spiritual and the natural man, which are suc- 
cessive in both according to gradations of order. The inmost or supreme 
they called the Lord’s entrance into man, and His veriest dwelling-place with 
him; and they said, that by this inmost or supreme man is man, and is dis- 
tinguished from brute animals, which have it not. (The Last Judgment, 25.) 


THE WorD AND Its INSPIRATION.* 


A BRIEF notice of Vol. I. of this series is given in the sixth 
volume of THE Review at page 626. In attempting to review 
a work like this one feels almost as if he were sitting down to 
write a review of the Bible itself, since it has stood the test of so 
many years and is still considered useful to the church. By the 
church here we mean the universal Christian Church ; for it is to 
those outside the organized New Church, who are eagerly waiting 
for the dawn of a new faith in Christendom, that Mr. Rendell’s 
elucidation of the Word will appeal most strongly. It is his con- 


* The Word and its Inspiration. Vol.1l. Originally written and published 
in England in the year 1855, by the Rev. E. D. RENDELL, under the title of 
“The Postdiluvian History, being a narrative from the Flood to the Call 
of Abram, as set forth in the early portions of the Book of Genesis, 
critically examined as to its literal sense and explained as to its spiritual 
teaching by the Science of Correspondences, as revealed by Emanuel Swe- 
denborg in his great work, The Arcana Ccelestia.” 

Vol. III. by the same author, originally published in 1853 under the title, 

_ “The Peculiarities of the Bible, being an exposition of the principles in- 
volved in some of the most remarkable facts and phenomena recorded in 
Revelation.” Vols. II. and III. are from the first English edition. Pub- 
lished by the Connecticut New-Church Association, New Haven, Conn. 
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viction that “the causes of the present unsatisfactory state of 
Christendom are traceable to an imperfect estimate of the Scrip- 
tures,” and it is his purpose to present “a higher view of the 
Scriptures than is usually taken of them.” 

These volumes, therefore, are specially well adapted to show 
the inadequateness of a purely literal understanding of the Bible 
and the need of a spiritual interpretation of it. To exclude a pas- 
sage of Scripture from the province of rational comprehension by 
classing it with miracles is a course, says the author, that “ may 
silence the pious, but will never satisfy the inquiring.” The 
reader will not be disappointed in looking to these pages for 
freedom of thought and for an exposition of much that goes 
nowadays by the name of “new theology.” There certainly is 
here plenty of independent thinking, well out of the béaten track 
of the old theology. 

Like Swedenborg himself, the author is by no means closely 
confined to the special chapter or verse he explains, but roams 


‘far afield both in the Scriptures and in the domain of literature 


and natural science. Hence he brings in with his exegesis a 
vast amount of miscellaneous information not easy of access and 
valuable to any student of the Bible. A few headings of chap- 
ters in Vol. III. will show the wide range and nature of the sub- 
jects discussed: “ Origin of the Idea of God’s Existence,” “ The 
Soul of Man a Spiritual Body in Human Form Gifted with Im- 
mortality,” ‘Revelation in All Ages,” “The Law of Scripture 
Writing,” “Genuine and Apparent Truths in the Bible,” “ Visions 
and Dreams,” “ Miracles,” ‘‘ Parables,” ‘“‘ History as a Represen- 
tation of Divine and Spiritual Things,” “ Prophecy,” ‘‘ The World 
of Spirits,” “Heaven and Hell.” Yet in spite of this variety in 
subjects, there is throughout the same evidence of careful pre- 
paration. Witness the author’s treatment of the subject of the 
ark resting on the so-called mountains of Ararat; where he © 
either quotes or refers to not less than twenty authorities, in 
order to show conclusively that we cannot hope to locate any 
such mountains. (Vol. II. pp. 63-69.) 

In a word, we unhesitatingly join with the author of these 


~ volumes in recommending them to the “calm, candid, and in- 


telligent reflection” of all thoughtful readers who are seeking 
the truth. Magna est veritas, et pracvalebit. 
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Tue LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


Tuts is a remarkable book and one that can be fitly character- 
ized only by giving an outline of its contents. Thomas Constant, 
a distinguished lens-maker, is introduced to us as just completing 
his master-piece, a fifty-inch lens. His life had been wrapped up 
in his profession and he had come to worship at the shrine of his 
astronomical ambitions. Like most of the scientists with whom 
he had been associated he was skeptical of the truths of Chris- 
tianity and prided himself upon his unbelief. The strain and 
excitement incident to his crowning work — the manufacture of 
“the greatest eye the world had ever seen” — proved too much 
for him, and while musing upon the wonders it was to accomplish 
he fell dead before it. 

We next meet Constant in the other life. He is not conscious 
of his change of worlds. It is first suggested to him by the ap- 
proach of a figure clothed in a long, black cloak and his head 
covered with a velvet cap. He recognizes the figure as a spirit 
and exclaims, “I am .a dead man.” To this the figure replies, 
“It is true. You are now nothing but a dead man. Do you 
wish to be a living spirit?” . 

Then follows an interesting conversation from which we make 
these extracts : — 

“ Who are you?” asked Constant slowly, his eyes wide with excited interest. 
“ You look,” he continued, scanning the figure attentively, “why, you look 
like my Kepler, who is hanging up in my shop. You are Kepler!” With 
true American instinct he held out his hand. The figure drew back gently. 
Then the maker of lenses bent his head low in enthusiastic reverence. This 
obeisance the great medieval astronomer acknowledged with a courtly bow. 

“We thought that you would prefer to have a friend meet you,” said 
Kepler gravely. “ You must begin at once. No one wastes time here.” But 
Thomas Constant, whose trained curiosity this new awe could not restrain, 
was burning to ask questions. A thousand problems of the heavens, over 
which he had spent the best research of his life in vain, could now be 
answered on the moment. Besidés, what of this present state? To acquire 
knowledge was his only idea of occupying time. 

“ Are all people who die like this?” He gave his hand a deprecatory wave. 

“No,” replied Kepler patiently; “those who die well-trained are saved a 
long curriculum. They omit many weary years of education. And those 


* The Light of the World. By Hensgrt D. Warp. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. pp. 57. Price, $1.00. 
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who come here like yourself, wholly ignorant, must find the end of the prob- 
lem in their own way.” 

“Ignorant!” exclaimed Constant flushing; then his eyes fell, confused be- 
fore the pity that regarded him. 

“ Yes,” the voice spoke firmly; “ignorant in unbelief.” 

“Tgnorant in unbelief!” The phrase pierced Constant like an icicle. He 
had the erudition of skepticism, and the complacency natural to it. . . . 

“Errors of the intellect are not punished here,”— Kepler spoke reassur- 
ingly as Constant drooped before him,— “like those of the heart. Your 
spirit is dormant through neglect, not dead through abuse. Therefore I was 
sent to you.” 

Constant looked up with a bewildered face. The bald truth, that his suc- 
cess on earth could not help him now, was exceedingly mortifying. Kepler, 
who of all those who had gone before should appreciate him, regarded him 
only as a failure. . 

There was a -_ silence which the despairing man broke with a piercing 3 
appeal. 

“IT must know. I must understand. I cannot afford to be ignorant. If 
Christ was, take me to him!” He orem at his companion, embarrassed 
and hesitating. . 

“It does not occur to me hiBete seats slowly, weighing his speech, — 
“that you are yet qualified. You are not equipped. You are not ready. 
You have never studied Him, nor ever had a desire to know Him until now 
the need is thrust upon you.” 

“TI was occupied in other ways,” urged the master of the telescopes uncom- 
fortably. “I have just finished my great order for the greatest lens in the 
world, you know,” he continued proudly. “I was giving it its final test. 
How can they ship it without me.” 

Now Kepler, who had listened indulgently to each Seaton began to look 
wearied, as he might have been by the prattlings of a child who confuses a 
greater matter with his own playthings. 

“You are wandering from the subject,” said the astronomer quietly. 

“I beg your pardon,” with politeness. “ Where is this remarkable being? 
I don’t see him.” 

“ That,” he said, sis your own problem. Work it out! You will not see 
Him until you find Him, even if it takes you eternity.” 


This finding, which is ultimately accomplished, proves to be a 
natural, rather than a spiritual finding. In a way that is not very 
satisfactorily explained, Constant, through the help of Kepler, 
was transported into the midst of the solar system. A wonderful 
power of sight was given him. ‘He had a bird’s-eye view, or 
rather, a soul’s-eye view, of the earth from which he had come, 
with the perspective of enormous distance, and the advantage of 
seeming not more than a hundred feet away.” Turning toward 
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the earth he witnessed his own funeral — he saw the long proces- 
sion leave his front door and wind slowly to the cemetery where 
his body was to be interred. Then he sped through immeasur- 
able distances of space, although no such obstacle as space 
limited his movements, “and where he desired to be there he 
was.” By and by he looked again upon his own home, and to his 
amazement he saw a repetition of just what he had seen before. 
His first thought was that he must be “dreaming or insane;” 
and then the explanation flashed upon him. The scene had just 
gotten where he was — he had caught up again with those par- 
ticular rays of light. 

This discovery is the key to all that follows. He now sees and 
uses his opportunity to study history in a living way. He “had 
simply discovered by experience what he had long known by 
theory, that light is an eternal traveler and carries with it for- 
ever a perpetual series of instantaneous photographs, biographs, 
one might call them, thrown off at its source.” 

And he uses this discovery to reproduce the Lord’s life in 
Palestine by overtaking the rays of light which could transmit to 
him all its successive scenes. The remainder of the work is occu- 
pied with the account of Constant’s finding and witnessing these 
scenes, and of the conviction which was thus brought to his mind. 
This conviction reaches its culminating point when the scene of 
the Lord’s resurrection is reproduced. The effect is thus de- 
scribed in the closing paragraph of the book. As the Lord 
appeared outside the tomb, — 


The spectator recognized the face. In all the world only three persons 
saw the dead man walking alive from his tomb; these were the two myste- 
rious beings that guarded the entrance, and he, Thomas Constant himself. 
Then there dissolved the past and all its small traditions. His intellect and 
his heart fused into a reverent homage. This he could not contain. 

The necessity came upon him to speak aloud. There was that within him 
which silence could no longer lock. Thomas Constant uttered a great cry. 
. . » It was a cry of self-abdication,-of fealty, and of entreaty. It was the 
instinctive utterance of doubt vanquished by illumination ; 

“ My Lord and My God!” 

He felt a touch upon his shoulder, He looked up. . . . Bending over him, 
with outstretched hands, stood the Man of the Cross, the Man of the Tomb, 
smiling a little, beckoning irresistibly. Him the maker of lenses followed 
without a question. 
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As will-be seen from this quite full outline, the story is an in- 
teresting and ingenious one, and it has its significant features, 
but to the thoughtful New-Church reader the outcome must be 
disappointing. There is a seeming grasp of many spiritual veri- 
ties, but the author nowhere rises above the natural plane of 
thought and view. And in the end skepticism is overthrown and 
doubt removed and the Lord found not by insight but simply by 
sight, by the overpowering conviction of the senses. To the ex- 
clamation that the convincing power of sight called forth we need 
only to add the Lord’s own words spoken under similar condi- 
tions, — 

Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed; blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed. : 


EMERSON.* 


In a singularly modest and impersonal way, this writer tells of 
his experience with Ralph Waldo Emerson and sums up the 
qualities of his hero. When Albee was a boy in Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, he felt oppressed by the hard orthodoxy of the 
place and craved a broader, more spontaneous, and more poetical 
life. Finding in Emerson the oracle of his needs, he visited him, 
and from that day became his disciple. The tribute paid after so 
many years is full of that early satisfaction of the yearning for the 


_ poetry of life which characterized the Transcendentalists. Tho- 


reau was present at that first interview, but Albee found him less 
approachable in his invectives against everything. Emerson 
seemed amused with Thoreau’s sharpness and drew from him 
criticisms of many things, but Albee found Emerson better poised 
and decidedly independent of any school of thought. 


I dare say it would have alarmed him had any body of men attempted to 
organize into civil and religious compact his more advanced ideas. He wished 
rather to see the whole of mankind moved forward and upward to higher 
ideals through the integrity of the individual, and not drawn apart into cote- 
ries of one idea. He did not like the responsibilities of a founder of beliefs. 
. » « In his lifetime pilgrims from all quarters of the earth sought him out, hav- 
ing read in his books something of which they claimed themselves to be the dis- 


* Remembrances of Emerson. By JOuN ALBEE. New York: R. G. Cooke, 
I90I. 154 pp. 
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coverers or apostles. For this they laid hands on him, demanding sympathy 
and—a subscription. I believe they usually got both, but no more. He re- 
mained Emerson, not a Come-outer, Swedenborgian, or Fourierite. 


If this means that any receivers of our faith ever went to Mr. 
Emerson for a subscription, or for anything, the author is mis- 
taken. Our people were grateful to him for calling attention to 
Swedenborg in his “ Representative Men,” and his words of 
high praise have been quoted by our lecturers, but no one was so 
mistaken as to think that Mr. Emerson was other than a radical 
Unitarian, and no one ever thought of asking any aid from him 
who, acting in his freedom, held aloof from our organization as 
fully as from all evangelical bodies. In this he was entirely con- 
sistent and had our full respect for it. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Tue “ Journal of Education of the Academy of the New Church 
with Prospectus and Catalogue of the Academy Schools,” is a 
well-printed pamphlet containing a detailed account of the educa- 
tional work which our brethren of The General Church of the 
New Jerusalem are doing, and an excellent statement of the 
reasons for their engaging in this work. The latter is found in 
the address of Prof. Enoch S. Price, upon “ Education in the 
Church,” given last June at the closing exercises of the schools 
in Huntingdon Valley. In addition to the above we have a full 
historical sketch of the “ Origin of the Movement for New-Church 
Education.” 

The /ournal shows that the Academy comprises at present the 
following departments: a theological school; a college and inter- 
mediate department, for young men and boys; a seminary for 
young women and girls; a library for educational and historical 
purposes ; a publication office and book-room. 

A fine picture of the new Academy building appears as a 
frontispiece to the pamphlet. 


The “ Journal of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Council of 
the Clergy of the General Church of the New Jerusalem,”’ held at 
Bryn Athyn, Pa., occupies the whole of the August number 
of New-Church Life and gives, besides the various reports, 
the annual address and other papers presented, together with 
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a very full summary of the interesting discussions held. As a 
luminous and instructive account of all that transpired at the 
meeting this Journal seems to us something of a model. Cer- 
tainly one who was not present can gain from it a very clear idea 
of all that was said and done, and we may add of the cyirit which 
pervaded the meeting. The annual address, given by the 
Rev. N. D. Pendleton, of Chicago, we have carefully read with 
very great pleasure. The subject was “The Urim and Thum- 
mim in the New Church.” For its general interest, we cannot 
forbear to quote Mr. Pendleton’s practical definition of this fea- 
ture of the Jewish priest’s breastplate, and the not less practical 
conclusion which he reaches. After opening the subject and 
giving full consideration to the literal and spiritual teachings of 
the Word respecting it, he says : — 


Spiritually interpreted, therefore, consultation of the Urim and Thummim 
is an appeal made to the letter of the Word, from true doctrine, by one who 
seeks truth, loving it as good. When this is done, illustration is given, which 


is an explendescence of heaven by light reflected by the ultimate truths of the 
letter of the Word. 


And the author himself sums up “the especial purpose or 
point of his paper”’ in this concluding paragraph : — 


The constant need of the Church is that the internal sense of the Word 


_ should be preached — preached with the power and clearness that comes of 


illustration — preached so that all who have eyes to see may see the flashing 
lights of revealed truth, given in response to inquiry, shining through the 
letter of the text with power and great glory. An abstract truth taken from 
the writings and logically demonstrated, will indeed convince the rational 
mind so that the man will affirm the truth as of reason. Still such conviction 
and affirmation is as yet external. But let the same truth be given from 
heaven by response according to Urim and Thummim —let it be seen that 
this truth lies at the very heart of the Word of Scripture which on occasion 
it illumines with a miraculous glory, then within the mind of man is produced 
an interior or perceptive conviction of the truth, because then the truth is 
seen in its own light to be true, and is loved as good. Such truth as this is 
the very bread coming down from heaven giving life to the world; it is the 
living Lord present in His Church. 


From the full statistics of the /ourna/ we note that the eats 
of the General Church numbers —* including two au- 
thorized candidates. 


“The New-Church Magazine” for August has a very interest- 
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ing account of the society of the New Church now worshipping 
at Argyle Square, with an excellent picture of its present church 
edifice. This sketch of “the first society in the world to wor- 
ship according to the doctrines of the New Jerusalem,” forms the 
thirty-second of a series, published under the title, “ iagme of 
the Church.” 


In “The Faith and Principles of the New Church” we have a 
full and lucid statement of our teachings as given to a Unitarian 
congregation in Liverpool, England, at the request of their min- 
ister, by the Rev. J. J. Thornton. Mr, Thornton holds nothing 
back and his discourse is especially full and frank when he 
speaks of the Lord and the Word. We are glad to quote two or 
three of his terse and striking statements: — 


As New-Churchmen, we always refuse to think of these Divine books [the 
books of the Word] as “ literature,” for exactly the same reason that a man 
would decline to think of the body of a living friend as “a collection of 
anatomical specimens.” A human body may be such to the anatomist, when 
he is dissecting it without respect to the living personal identity to whom it 
belonged; but no man’s body can be justly regarded as a mere plurality of 
differing fragments while it forms the instrument of a definite and living 
personality. 


The personality of Swedenborg passes out of our mental observation. He 
is honored and loved for his work, but we take nothing from him — only from 
his Master, the Lord Jesus. Hence we decline to be called “ Swedenbor- 
gians.” This is not our name; and never was. To us, only the Lord ap- 
pears in His own Word, and He is the joy and rejoicing of our hearts. He 
stands before us, Jehovah in His own Divine Humanity. Like the disciples 
on the mount of transfiguration, when the cloud has passed, we see “ Jesus 
only.” 

“ Practical Ideals,”’ Starr Publishing Company, 200 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, is a handsome monthly and one of the many meta- 
physical publications of the day. Its special mission seems to be 
the advocacy of healing by “suggestion instead of medicine.” 
The particular issue of the periodical which is before us gives 
no material for a lucid definition of this method, but it is evi- 
dently based upon the idea that “the real healer in disease is 
a native factor within the patient.” Like other journals of its 
kind it contains practical suggestions of value which the wise 
reader will note and utilize without committing himself to the 
theories put forth. 
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The “Journal of the Eighty-first Annual Session of the Gen- 
eral Convention of the New Jerusalem,” representing the work 
of the General Convention at its session of 1901 and showing its 
present condition, is most creditable to all who are concerned in 
its preparation. The size of it is increasing from year to year, 
and it is to be hoped that all reporting bodies will make their 
documents as short as is possible. We have read through this 
Journal and have found but few unnecessary pages. 


Another periodical which perhaps may be classed with the 
increasing body of metaphysical literature, is “‘ Occult Truths,” 
published by Charles W. Smiley, Washington, D.C. It is a 
“magazine hinting at Divine Alchemy or that wisdom and those 
mysteries which alone can be understood by initiates.” It will 
require but a cursory reading of the rather miscellaneous matter 
which appears on these not very inviting pages to convince the 
thoughtful reader that “occult truth” has nothing new to offer to 
those who can read and study the Divine Word in its own clear 
light. Truth is hidden only to those whose self-begotten wisdom 
and prudence close their minds to its reception. To “babes,” to 
those who are of the kingdom of heaven because willingly open 
to its realities, there is now no lack of revelation. 


“The Twelve Gates of the New Jerusalem” is the title and 
subject of an excellent discourse by the Rev. John S. Saul, pub- 
lished as a-very neat and attractive booklet by the Western 
New-Church Union, Chicago. 
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Recent New-Church Publications. 


We have a Complete Catalogue of the Works of Emanuel Swedenborg, and of books 
written by New-Church Authors, which will be sent to any address on application. 


The prices given include postage unless the amouat necessary for postage be stated. 


Spiritual Law through the Natural World. 
Rev. S. Hector Fercuson. pp. 180. 12 
mo. Paper. 40 cents. 


Psalmi ox Originali in Latinam 
ab Emanuele Swedenborgio Translati. pp. 
257. 8vo. 75 cents. 


Wayside Poems, JoHN WESTALL. pp. 200. 
Square 12mo. Price reduced to 75 cents. 
White and Gold. Gilt edges. $1.00. This 
collection of beautiful poems is very desira- 
ble for holiday gifts. 


A Little Lower than the Angels. CLAR- 
ENCE LATHBURY. pp. 201. 16m0. 40 
cents. 


Notes for New-Ohurch Students on the 

Early History of Religion and the Na- 
ture and Significance of the Bible 
Lands. THropore F. Wricut, Px.D. 
pp. 64. t2mo. Paper. 50 cents. 


Photograph of Emanuel Swedenborg 
copied an Oil Painting. 
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